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NEW SERIES 





BROOKS’S READERS 
Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 


These new readers form a good, all-round basal series 
suitable for use in any school, but they will appeal to 
teachers particularly because of their very easy grada 
tion. Both in thought and expression the books are so 
carefully graded, that each selection is but slightly 


more difficult than the preceding one, and there is no 


MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 
Three Books 


This new series of arithmetics has been prepared by 
Dr. Milne to meet the demand which has sprung up in 
some quarters for a treatment of the subject upon some- 
what This 


depart from the old and tried foundations which have 


new lines. treatment does not, however, 


gained for his previous series the widest use throughout 


: : the country. Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, 
real gap anywhere. Although a wide variety of reading ; I va 


: ; : these books teach the processes of arithmetic in sucha 
matter is provided, good literature embodying child 


way as to develop the reasoning faculties and to train 
the power of rapid, accurate, and skilful manipulation 
of numbers. 


interests has been considered of fundamental importance. 


Lessons of a similar nature are grouped together, and 


The problems relate to a wide range of 
topics relating to kindred subjects recur somewhat reg- drawn 


subjects from modern life 


and industries. 


ularly. Allare designed to quicken the child’s obser- 
Each 


contains a large number of choice illustrations. 


Reviews of various forms are 
The 
always serve a practical purpose. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


a mnarked feature. Use- 


vation and increase his appreciation. volume fulness is the keynote. 


numerous illustrations 








ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS = = 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 











150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 
ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Contrast 


JUKES-EDW ARDS » ».4.& 


would be read by every tear her. 


Winship 
A book that si 
Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any 


State Le of R. 51, 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman The 


vislature an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H 1901) 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


——— Published ia 1906 ——_— 





The best series of music ever prepared 
for the use of schools, founded on basic 
principles of musical art and educa- 
tion, and designed to make children 
MUSICALLY INTELLIGENT 


Among the prominent cities which are now using the New 
Educational Music Course in their scliools, are Cambridge, 
New Bedford, Beverly, Northampton, Westtield State Normal, 
Bridgewater State Normal, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Nashua, 


Concord, Dover, N. H. 


An Emphatic Endorsement : 


‘*T believe the New Educational Music Course to be the best 
ever published in this country for school use. I base my 
opinion upon these facts: the wealth of good music and 
poetry; the large representation of master works of the great- 
est composers; the variety of styles or types of music repre 
sented; and the artistic arrangements of all the songs 

“The troublesome problems of vocal compass in the various 
grades, especially the mutation period, have been satisfac- 
torily met in the arrangement of the part songs. After even 
a cursory examination, the books will commend themselves 
to any musician who is looking for artistic song material. 
The intelligent use of these books will accomplish great results 
in the advancement of the art of music in this country.” 
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STANDARD 
TEXT BOOKS 


The Heath Readers (seven volumes) 


Contain more reading and better reading than 
any other series published. Adopted by three 
States, and used in hundreds of towns and cities 
throughout the country. 


The New Walsh Arithmetics 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana 
and Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the 
United States, including Buffalo, Newark, Pas- 
saic, Omaha, Oshkosh, Rock Island, Joliet, etc. 


, 7 . 
Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Adopted for exclusive use in eight States, and in 
the public schools of Columbus, Detroit, Duluth, 
Jersey City, Greater New York, etc. Readopted 
by the State of Louisiana. 


Brown’s Good Health for Girls and Boys 


The leading Primary Book of the year. 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 


Clear; simple; sensible; well illustrated. For 
grammar schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


120 Boylston St. 225 Fourth Ave. 578 Wabash Ave. 15 YorkSt 
































A Strong New History Text 


ESSENTIALS OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
and BLANCHE S. MOWRY 


The title of this book tells its story, and the text 
fulfils the promise of the title. The essential fea- 
tures of our history are presented ina simple, direct, 
narrative style that makes an ideal short-course 
book, whether for country schools that cannot give 
time to an extended course, or for city schools 
where a brief introductory text is used. 

The aim of the authors is to make the study inter- 
esting to the pupils, and through interest to stimulate 
them to acquire a practical knowledge of American 
affairs, historical and political, present as well as 
past. 

Itis pre-eminently a teachable text-book, admirably 


adapted for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


PRICE, 90 CENTS 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 


tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 





Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 


Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex. 


The Prang Educational Company 











State Board of Education, 


State House, Boston, 


January 3, 1907. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certiticaté 


of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super 


intendent of schools in accordance with chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, Friday, February 8, 


at930 A.M 


Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. Much weight will be given to successful experience in 


the supervision of elementary schools. 


Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Sec 


retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so 
GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Secretary. 
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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 


BY WILL S. 


The year 1907 is the centennial anniversary of 
a number of school men who played an important 
role in the history of American education during 
the nineteenth century. The 100th anniversary of 
Mr. Longfellow’s ‘irth will be widely celebrated 
by school children; but it should not be forgotten 
that Longfellow was a teacher, as well as a poet, 
and that he was engaged in educational work for 
twenty-four years and wrote at least one school 
text-book. Mr. Agassiz and Mr. Guyot, both 
Swiss by birth, are, nevertheless, American educa- 
tors. The former was engaged in teaching in the 
United States for twenty-seven years, and the lat- 
ter for thirty-six years. I have condensed from 
the manuscript copy of my “Biographical Diction- 
ary of American Educators” brief sketches of the 
educational notables who were born one hundred 
years ago. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) was 
born at Portland, Maine, February 27, 180%. He 
was educated at Portland Academy and Bowdoin 
College, graduating in 1825 in the same class with 
George B. Cheever and Gorham D. Abbot, both 
of whom were born the same year, and afterwards 
engaged in educational work. After his gradua- 
tion from Bowdoin, he traveled and studied in Eu- 
rope for three years. For six years (1829 to 1835) 
he was a professor in Bowdoin College, and for 
eighteen years (1836-1854) he was a professor in 
Harvard College. He published one distinctly 
educational work—a French grammar for use in 
schools. Mr. Longfellow died at Cambridge, 
Mass., March 24, 1882. 

Louis Agassiz (1807-1873) was born at Motiers, 
Switzerland, May 28, 1807. He was educated in 
the schools at Lausanne and the universities of 
Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich. He was profes- 
sor of natural history in the college at Neuchatel 
from 1832 to 1846, when he was invited to Boston 
to give a course of lectures in the Lowell Institute. 
He was professor of natural history in the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard University 
from 1848 to 1851, and again from 1854 to 1873. 
From 1851 to 1854 he was professor in a medical 
college at Charleston, S.C. In 1873 he founded 
a summer school for teachers on the island of 
Penikese. He was identified with the teachers’ 
institutes of Massachusetts and the state teachers’ 
association. His most important contribution 
to the literature of education was his “Methods of 
Study in Natural History.” Mr. 
Cambridge December 14, 1873. 

Arnold Guyot (1807-1884) was born at Neucha- 
tel, Switzerland, September 28, 1807. He was. ed- 
ucated in the schools and college at Neuchatel and 
at the University of Berlin. For three years (1835- 


Agassiz died at 


MONROE. 


1838) he engaged in geographic and geological 
field work; he was professor of natural history and 
physical geography in the college at Neuchatel 
from 1839 to 1848; he came to Boston in 1848 
and gave a course of lectures on physical geog- 
raphy and history (“Earth and Man”); from 1849 
to 1855 he was engaged by the state board of edu- 
cation of Massachusetts to lecture on geography 
to teachers’ institutes and state normal schools, 
and from 1855 to 1884 he was professor of geology 
and physical geography in Princeton University. 
His educational publications. include his lectures 
on “Earth and Man,” and a text-book on physical 
geography. He was also identified with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction. Mr. Guyot died at 
Princeton, N. J., February 8, 1884. 

Gorham Dummer Abbot (1807-1874) was born 
at New Brunswick, Maine, September 3, 1807. 
He was educated in private schools and at Bow- 
doin College, graduating in the class of 1825 with 
Longfellow, and he subsequently took a course in 
theology at the Andover Seminary. He was first 
a teacher in the academy at Castine, Maine; then 
principal of the academy at Amherst, Mass., and 
later instructor in the Mount Vernon School for 
Girls. From 1836 to 1843 he was the director of 
the American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and trom 1843 to 1871 he was princi- 
pal of the Springler (afterwards Abbot) Collegiate 
Institution. He was the author of a spelling- 
book, and (with Joshua Leavitt) he edited a series 
of school readers. Mr. Abbot died at South Na- 
tick, Mass., August 3, 1874. 

Joseph Alden (1807-1885) was born at Cairo, N. 
Y., January 4, 1807. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1828, and subsequently took a course 
in theology at Princeton. He was professor in 
Williams College from 1835 to 1852; professor in 
Lafayette College from 1852 to 1857; president 
of Jefferson College, 1857-1867; and principal of 
the State Normal School at Albany from 1867 to 
1872. He was the author of a large number of 
text-books on logic, ethics, political economy, and 
civics. Mr. Alden died in New York city August 
30, 1885. 

Joseph Ray (1807-1857) was born in Ohio 
County, Virginia, November 25, 1807. He was 
educated in the public schools, Washington Col- 
lege, Ohio University, and the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege at Cincinnati. He taught in the public 
schools of Ohio, and was teacher and principal of 
the Woodward high school in Cincinnati from 
1831 to 1857. He was associate editor of the Ohio 
Journal of Education from 1854 to 1857, and was 
president of the Ohio Teachers’ Association in 


1852. He was the author of a series of school 
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text-books on mathematics. Mr. Ray died at 
Cincinnati April, 1857. 

Samuel Harvey Taylor (1807-1871) was born 
at Londonderry, N. H., October 3, 1807. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1832, 
and was a tutor in that institution for two years. 
In 1834 he became an instructor in Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, and three years later he was made 
principal of the school, and he continued in this 
capacity for forty-four years. His most impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of education was 
his “Methods of Classical Study,” published in 
1861. Mr. Taylor died at Andover, Mass., Janu- 
ary 29, 1871. 

Cornelius Conway Felton (1807-1862) was born 
at Newbury, Mass., November 6, 1807. He was 
educated at the Franklin Academy, Andover, and 
Larvard College, graduating in 1827. For two 
years (1827-1829) he taught in the Lewiston high 
school at Geneseo, N. Y.; he was an instructor 
in Harvard College from 1829 to 1832; professor 
of Greek from 1832 to 1860, and president from 
1860 to 1862. He published several text-books 
for the study of the Greek language and literature, 
and he wrote a number of papers on the teaching 
of Greek. He was connected with the American 
Institute of Instruction, and was twice a speaker 
before that association. Mr. Felton died at Ches- 
ter, Penn., February 26, 1862. 

David Crosby (1807-1881) was born at Hebron, 
N. H., September 7, 1807. He was educated in 
the district schools of New Hampshire, Meriden 
Academy, and Dartmouth College, graduating in 
the class of 1833. He taught in the district 
schools of New Hampshire from 1824 to 1829, and 
in academies from 1833 to 1836. He was princi- 
pal of the Nashua Academy from 1836 to 1881, 
and was twice president of the New Hampshire 
Teachers’ Association, in 1859 and 1860, and was 
for many years a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Mr. Crosby died at Nashua, 
N. H., February 26, 1881. 

David P. Galloupe (1807-1890) was born at 
Topsfield, Mass., January 20, 1807. He received 
his education in the common schools of Massachu- 
setts. He taught first at Topsfield; was princi- 
pal of a school at Salem; was principal of the 
Varnum school at Lowell from 1853 to 1878, and 
superintendent of the Dracut schools from 1878 to 
1881. He was for many years a member of the 
board of counselors of the American Institute of 
Instruction. Mr. Galloupe died at Lowell, Mass., 
May 4, 1890. 

George Barrell Cheever (1807-1890) was born 
at Hallowell, Me., April 17, 1807. He was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1825 in the class 
with Longfellow and Gorham D. Abbot, and five 
years later (1830) he was graduated from the An- 
dover Theological Seminary. His connection 
with education was mainly that of a writer and 
public speaker, and he was prominently connected 
with several of the early educational associations. 
Mr. Cheever died at Englewood, New Jersey, the 
first of October, 1890. 

Ezra Cornell (1807-1874) was born at West 
Chester Landing, N. Y., January 11, 1807. He re- 
ceived his education in the district schools and in 
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business and public life. His place in the history 
of American education is not that of a teacher or 
writer, but rather as a benefactor. He founded 
Cornell University, one of our most important 
institutions of learning. Mr. Cornell died at 
Ithaca, N. Y., December 9, 1874. 
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A MEMORABLE DRIVE. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

A drive never to be forgotten was over the Cas- 
cade range through Shasta County to Weaverville, 
Trinity County, California. It was in early De- 
cember, last. There were two very small boys at 
Weaverville whom it would give me keen pleasure 
to see. Plans had been steered in such a Way that 
there were three days, and only three, available. 
By stopping off at Redding, getting a pair of horses 
and a buggy, it could be done—provided a storm 
that threatened kept off. If it came, the engage- 
ments, indefinite, would be slaughtered, and the 
expense of the team would mount up wildly. It 
was worth chancing. 

The team was adapted to climbing, and there was 
just daylight enough to get to Lowden’s ranch the 
first day, just daylight enough the next day, by using 
the first dawn and last twilight, to get to Weaver- 
ville, have five hours with the boys, and get back to 
Lowden’s ranch for the second night, and back to 
Redding for the train south. The weather was safe; 
but one day later and there would have been no get- 
ting out for two weeks. Whew, what a narrow es- 
cape! 

But I know the Cascade range. There were 
more than one hundred and sixty peaks by count! 
Such a panorama was never dreamed of, even by 
one who has done all the railroading that America 
provides. Somehow mountains do not look just 
the same when you are luxuriously looking out upon 
them from a Pullman car as they do when your 
horses are puffing away and you stop at each van- 
tage point to look in every direction. 

Then the forests! Tens of thousands of trees, 
no one of which can be seen east of western Mon- 
tana, or south of Oregon, or east of the Sierras. 
Can you get the picture? Magnificent sugar pines, 
every tree as straight as an arrow, most of them 
from six to twelve feet in diameter, and approaching 
200 feet high, without a branch, or knot, for two- 
thirds of the height. 





Then the excitement! I was alone, and was lit- 
erally driving on a ledge carved on the _ world’s 
very edge, meeting or trying to pass mountain 
teams of eight or ten horses or mules with two huge 
mountain wagons coupled together that one man 


might handle the outfit, riding one wheel horse. 
Only occasionally was there a “turn-out.” and the 
“light rig” must always do the turning-out trick. 
There was no monotony in the twenty-four hours 
that I climbed up and down the mountains—not a 
rod of level roadway. But the climax of excitement 
was in meeting a drove of several hundred cattle 
vith half a dozen mounted cowboys handling them. 
Describe it? Well, the horses could di 
as I. 


as well 


Those nights at Lowden’s ranch! I did think it 
would be worth while to try to describe the creat 
log fire, the motley crowd of teamster 


; women 
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in search of “timber claims,” mining prospectors, 
Jake fresh from Alaska and trying to strike a pay 
streak in the Range, but it is not easy. 

There was a sense of relief that I do not recall 
having experienced before, as alive, unmolested, 
with team in “condition,” I drove into the stable 
at Redding in the early evening. ‘There were expe- 
riences enough to season many a yarn, about quail 
without limit, the most beautiful gray fox, the mon- 
ster buck bounding up the mountain-side, twice 
fording Trinity river, very wide and up to the body 
of the rig, with nothing to guide horse or driver ex- 
cept the warning, “Don’t get out of the course down 
stream for your life.” It is one of the adventures 
you would not have been willing to miss, but that 
it is mighty comfortable to have as a remembrance. 

$00: -0--<¢-—$—____—_- 
CENTURY OF THE CHILD. 
[Report of Address. ] 


BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, DENVER. 


This may be called the century of the child. The 
last century might well be called the century of the 
woman, for in it she won her civil rights and in 
many states the right of suffrage. Let me say right 





BEN-BLINDSEY., 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY, DENVER 























here that it is the voting women of Colorado who 
have done the most toward securing justice for the 
children of that state. 
ry’ a 7 tlook w ld be bls _k$— 
I'o the pessimist the outlook would be bla 


with 2,000,000 children in industrial slavery, 100,- 
000 jailed every vear under the-old law, and each 
boy jailed representing from five to ten uncaught 
i, e : 13; ws < elf 
DOovVS eacn as aennquent as himselt, 

Here Judge Lindsey told the incident which first 
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attracted his attention to the wrong and absurdity 
of enforcing the laws made for men against chil- 
dren. He described the miserable plight of three 
small Denverités brought before him on a formal 
charge of burglary because they had broken into a 
freight car in search of watermelons. Then he re- 
ferred to the monstrous conditions which prevailed 
in England fifty years ago when Lord Shaftesbury 
took up the fight against child labor and for free 
schools. 

It is not right that a boy or girl, too often the 
victim of circumstances or environment, should be 
treated as we.treat a burglar fifty years old, who en- 
ters a house armed and with potential murder in his 
heart. We do not ask immunity for the child, we 
merely ask justice. We wish to protect as well as 
correct. 

The trouble with the old law is that it looks 
rather after what the child has done. What he has 
done is too often the result of environment, oppor- 
tunity, and example. Just so far as the state can 
improve the opportunity, environment, and example 
which surrounds a child, it is just to him. 

We are now forced to look to the teachers as the 
main factors in molding the character of the child. 
This is unfortunate, as the home should be the point 
of greatest influence, but under present economic 
conditions the training of the boys and girls is 
drifting more and more into the hands of the school 
teacher. We must depend upon the school to solve 
the problem of increasing child crime. The home 
is what we should rely on, but there is no home 
worthy the name in the cases of thousands of chil- 
dren. 

The juvenile court and the school must get to- 
gether, and when they do, to quote one of my boys, 
“they will skin anything that ever came down the 
pike.” What we need is one set of officers in one 
court, presided over by one judge who does not have 
to “rotate” around every few months. We need a 
probation officer who is paid the wages due a good 
man. 

When it comes to dealing with boys, one must 
avoid both brutality and easiness. The former will 
incur the boy’s hatred, the latter his contempt. 
With a right beginning the next task is to teach 
the boy to obey. Many parents neglect this, and it 
is the cause of much delinquency. 


The jail can scare but it cannot correct. I 
learned this when on the bench when I found two 
boys strapped to benches in a cell because they 


would not “snitch” on their chums. Working on 
the theory that the boy who is loyal to his chum is 
not wholly bad, I finally won over these two and 
with them five others which made the worst gang in 
Denver. One of them, the toughest of the gang, 
went to the penitentiary, 250 miles into the moun- 
tains, without a guard and presented his own com- 
mitment. 

A controversy with one of the police captains over 
this ease is typical of the old and the new attitudes 
toward the juvenile delinquent. He recited the 
numerous wrongs done by this gang, dwelling on the 
theft of five bicycles, and I answered: “The differ- 
ence between us is that while you are trying to save 
to the state of Colorado hive bieycles, I am trying to 


save it five boys.” And tell you right here 
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that a boy is the most valuable thing in the world— 
next to a girl. 

You can’t do much with force and violence, hate 
and punishment. ~-They are like poisons used in 
desperate cases as antidotes to other poisons. Give 
the boy a chance to help himself, get him started 
on the game of being decent. 

To the bad example and evil influence of older 
persons can be traced a large part of the delin- 
quincy. The parent who sends his boy to the sa- 
loon, the habitues of the place who teach him pro- 
fane and obscene language, the proprietor who ad- 
mits him, and the policemen who countenance the 
whole deal are participants in the boy’s downfall. 
The Colorado law reads: “Any parent, guardian, or 
other person who contributes to the delinquency of 
a child is guilty of a crime.” The other day, under 
this law, I fined a father $10 for swearing in the 
presence of his son. 

When in Philadelphia I visited the juvenile 
court and was asked to try one case. It showed a 
great mass of eyil influences. The lad had stolen 
three watches from his employer, who claimed they 
were worth $200. It transpired that the boy had 
stolen to spend money in a place run contrary to 
law, but overlooked by the policeman, who received 
his regular graft. When I talked with him, he 
pointed to the 14k stamped on one watch case and 
the 22jm on another, explaining that both marks 
were false. “If he can make money, why cannot I 
make money?” was his plea. 

Another phase of the questions appears in the plea 
of a truant, who asked: “Can’t a kid get an educa- 
tion learning to be a plumber’s helper?” By com- 
mitting him to the reform school I gave him the 
manual education for which he was eager, but why 
should a boy have to commit a crime in order to 
get an industrial education? Industrial schools 
would go a long ways to remove the causes of de- 
linquency in many cases. The school boards which 
crowd forty or more pupils into one room and give 
them into the charge of one overburdened teacher 
have much to answer for. Why spend money on 
high schools and universities at the expense of the 
graded schools, when ninety per cent. of our boys 
are forced out before entering the high school? 

Praise is the most powerful factor in reforming 
a boy. That is why we lay so much stress on the 
system of reporting. It gives us a chance to en- 
courage the boy to do right. We run a court of ap- 
probation as well as a court of probation. By 
trusting a boy we make a man of him. In the six 
years the Denver court has been in operation more 
than 200 boys have taken their commitments and 
gone alone to the reform school. 

The juvenile court is an institution which is edu- 
cational rather than penal. We are with instead 
of against each individual. The best time to dig 
out the image of God in a man’s heart is when he 
is a boy. _ Love without justice may be mere senti- 
ment, but we are convinced that there can be no jus- 
tice without love. 

————__ + +0- s+ 0 —_ 

E. A. L., New York City: I think the Journal 
very strong and stimulating in its successive issues, 
unequaled by any other of the educational papers 
in interest. 
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ONWARD. 
Thank God a man can grow! 
He is not bound 
With earthward gaze to creep along the ground: 
Though his beginnings be but poor and low, 
Thank God a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, 
The torch he lighted may in darkness fail,— 
And nothing to rekindle it avail,_— 
But high beyond his dull horizon’s rim, 
Arcturus and the Pleiads beckon him! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in the Atlantic. 
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THE ARTS OF PEACE AND THE ARTS OF WAR. 
A CRITICISM OF THE JAMESTOWN PROGRAM. 
[From the address of Professor Calvin M. Woodward, 

president of the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science, at the meeting of the association in 
New York, December 26, 1906.] 





The great exposition at St. Louis, in 1904, gave 
an epitome of the civilizations of all the nations 
and tribes of the earth. Their representatives 
dwelt or camped side by side and exhibited with 
marvelous fidelity and fullness their industries, 
their commerce, their science, their art, their sys- 
tems of education, and their modes of life. - It was, 
indeed, a great educational institute carried on for 
seven months in the presence of millions of visit- 
ors from every nation under the sun. Probably 
no human instrumentality was ever more potent 
in promoting the advancement of science than that 
exposition. The great congress brought together 
the best of living men, and they offered their best 
tributes for the service of science and human prog- 
ress, and we had _ the supreme spectacle of the 
triumphs of the arts of peace. 

The exhibit of instruments designed to kill hu- 
man beings, and of appliances for the destruction 
of ships and forts, was minimized, and the _ pa- 
geantry of war offered few attractions and claimed 
small attention. The glory of the exposition was 
its devotion to education and the application of 
science to the useful arts. 

I have thus characterized the exposition of 1904, 
in order to show more clearly what I consider an 
unfortunate tendency on the part of the manage- 
ment of the proposed Jamestown exposition at 
Norfolk, Va., in 1907. I refer to the prominence 
which military and naval exhibits and evolutions 
occupy in the prospectus of attractions. The em- 
phasis would seem to be on the science and the 
art of war, as though the glory of our American 
manhood lay in our ability to overawe, crush, and 
destroy the very peoples who, two and a half years 
ago, joined hands with us and with each other in 
fostering the growth of an international brother- 
hood which should relegate the waste and horror 
of war to the pages of history. 

Are we not in danger of cultivating overmuch a 
warlike attitude and of encouraging the growth of 
a taste for warfare? The maxim, “In time of 
peace prepare for war,” has done infinite mischief. 
It has misled statesmen and sent millions 
millions of young men to untimely 


upon 
OTaves. It 


means arsenals and forts, great standing armies, 
and vast fleets of battleships; and yet those are the 
very things we wish to reduce to the lowest possi- 
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ble terms. I approve of a single military acad- 
emy and a single naval academy, since both are 
needed by a modest army and navy; but I do not 
wish to see military academies multiply, nor would 
I have the mimicry of war become a pastime in our 
schools. I doubt if a correct science of education 
will include the science of shooting our fellowmen. 
The episode of the early Jamestown was not a mil- 
itary campaign nor a naval victory; it was rather 
a step in the conquest of nature, and a chapter in 
human progress. I trust it is not too late to give 
to the Jamestown exposition a tone less warlike, 
and to put the emphasis where it must in future 
belong, upon education, science, industry, com- 
merce, and social progress. 


_——- ee ow 
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CHILD LABOR. 


3¥ SENATOR ALBERT J. 





BEVERIDGE. 


Nothing shows how much greed forgets human- 
ity as child slavery. There is something wrong with 
a prosperity which is so immense that it finally 
comes to feed upon the lives of little children. Men 
who make money by working infants are making too 
much money. 

There are at a low estimate half a million children 
under fourteen at work in cotton mills, glass facto- 
ries, sweatshops, mines, and like industries. Those 
whom such toil does not kill are being ruined for 


citizenship. We are turning out at a low estimate 
200,000 adult London hooligans every year, and 


these become in turn the parents of 
thousands of other degenerates. 
pestilence riots and spreads. 

It must be stopped—if not for the sake of these 
children themselves, then for our own sake; if not 
for the sake of common humanity, then for the eake 
of the republic’s safety. For this republic is based 
on citizenship. We cannot sow the wind to-day 
without reaping the whirlwind to-morrow. 

If everybody, including the most earnest advocate 
of state rights, could agree on a national quaran- 
tine law to keep out the yellow fever, which does 
not kill twenty people in twenty years, how much 
more should we agree on a national child labor law 
to stop the practice that actually kills thousands of 
children and irreclaimably ruins tens of thousands 
every year. 


hundreds of 
And so this civic 


To be sure. no great industries were maintained 
upon yellow fever, and great industries are main- 


tained upon child labor. Business interests were 
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not advanced by the bubonic plague, but business 
interests are advanced by child slavery—-but is that 
an argument? Have we become so commercialized 
that, while we forget states’ rights when providing 
against yellow fever and the bubonic plague, we 
remember states’ rights when providing against the 
murder and ruin of little children? 

However, the theory of states’ rights is not af- 
fected by the child labor bill pending in the Senate. 
The bill affects child labor only in factories, mines, 
and sweatshops. That is as far as it should go at 
present. It does not touch any healthful employ- 
ment of children anywhere in the republic. It cuts 


out only the cancer of murderous and debasing child 
labor. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
[Arranged for Twenty-Four Pupils. } 
BY ANNIE M. STREET, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1. February 27, 1907! The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of our most beloved poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. And Portland! 
“the beautiful town that is seated by the sea.” 
How proud she is of the old-fashioned building 
where he, “the sweetest of all singers,” was ush- 
ered into a world in sore need of his song. 

2. Let us hear his tribute to his native town:— 


“IT remember the bulwarks by the shore, * 
And the fort upon the hill; 

The sunrise gua, with its hollow roar, 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill.” 


3. Longfellow entered Bowdoin College at the age 
of fourteen, graduating in the class of 1825, with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne as one of his classmates. 
During his college course he wrote the “Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem” and the “Burial 
of the Minnisink.” These were received with 
much favor, and even before Commencement day 
his fame as a poet had exceeded the limits of his 
own state. 

4. At the age of nineteen Longfellow was invited 
to a professorship at Bowdoin; but before beginning 
his work he spent three years and a half in Europe, 
studying French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Returning to his alma mater, he occupied for five 
years the chair of modern languages. “Outre- 
Mer,” a collection of travel sketches which rivals 





*From * My Lost Youth.” 


WHY “THE NEW LEAF”? 


There is too much said at New Year’s about turning over a new leaf. 


written that one must hasten to forget them? 


Are the old leaves all so badly 


Is the blank, untouched page more pleasant to the eye 


or more mortifying to the will than those closely-written, underlined, untidy but familiar pages which 


make up the story of one’s life? 


New Year vield anything really more desirable? 
but a restless, dissatisfied injunction. 


These pages of experience turn so easily in the hand! 
by themselves, almost, to so many passages worth remembering. 


They open 
Will the trim virgin pages of the 


No, this annual counsel to turn over a new leaf is 
One’s old habits may not have been such bad habits, after all. 


Some of them may be deemed actually good, even by the sharpest-visaged conscience that ever went 


peering about, like a meticulous housekeeper, on New Year’s morning. 


And even if the old ways, 


hopes, and day’s works were not all of the very first quality, one may well protest against that unmind- 
ful virtue that would turn them all out-doors at the end of December, to make room for the guests of 


the New Year.—B. P., in the January Atlantic. 








== 
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the Sketch Book of Irving, belongs to this period. 

5. In 1835 the young author was appointed profes- 
sor of modern languages and literature at Harvard 
College, but before entering upon this new field of 
labor he made a second visit to Europe for fufther 
study. 

6. At Rotterdam came his first great sorrow in the 
death of his beloved wife, whom he commemorates 
in “Footsteps of Angels,” as 

“the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 


More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven.” 


?. Again he writes, referring to Paul Flemming, 
the hero of “Hyperion,” who is none other than 
himself: “Death cut down the sweet blue flower 
that bloomed beside him, and wounded him with 
that sharp sickle, so that he bowed his head, and 
would fain have been bound up in the same sheaf 
with the sweet blue flower.” 

8. Among the fairest fruits of this season of sor- 
row is that brave, inspiring poem, “The Psalm of 
Life.” Truly, as his daughter has written, “His 
poetry was not worked out from his brain. It was 
the blosseming of his inward life.” 

Song or recitation —“A Psalm of Life.” 

9. About a year after the death of his wife, Long- 
fellow returned to America and entered upon his 
work at Harvard. He took up his abode as a 
lodger in the Craigie House on Brattle street, a 
colonial mansion, occupied during the Revolution 
by General Washington and his wife. The poet’s 
room, in the southeast corner of the second story, 


was the very one that had once been Washington’s 
chamber. 


10. Once, ah, once, within these walls, ¢ 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt. 


Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head. 

11. For the rest of his life, Craigie House was 
identified with the poet; for the estate eventually 
became his property, and the grand old mansion, al- 
ready famous as the “Tent of Mars,” was known 
henceforth as the favorite “haunt of the Muses.” 

12. Nearly eight years after the death of his first 
wife, Longfellow married Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton, a lady described by Charles Sumner as 
possessing “the greatest sweetness... with 
striking personal charms.” The story of their 
courtship is beautifully portrayed in “Hyperion,” 
in which Miss Appleton figures as the heroine un- 
der the name of Mary Ashburton. 

13. The poet gives us the most enchanting glimpse 
of his blissful home life in “The Children’s 
Hour” :— 

“From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 

14. But at this happy home, as at all 
sooner or later, 


homes, 


“The angel with the amaranthine wreath, f 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine. 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death.’ 


+From ‘To a Child.” a 
~Feom “The Two Angels. 
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15. One evening, Mrs. Longfellow’s aress through 
some accident caught fire, and before her husband 
could rescue her she was so badly burned that she 
died the next day. Eighteen years later Longfel- 
low poured forth his undying grief in the beautiful 
little poem, “‘i‘he Cross of Snow.” 

16. Recitation—“The Cross of Snow.” 

17. Around the early history of this continent, 
Longfellow has woven his most fascinating web. 
“Hiawatha,” considered by some critics the best of 
his longer poems, has been pathetically called “the 
swan song of a departing race.” The secret of its 
great popularity lies in the tender strain of human 
sympathy which the writer reveals in his opening 
lines :— 

18. “Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 

Who have faith in God and Nature, 


Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 


“That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened;— 
Listen to this gimple story, 

To this song of Hiawatha.” 

19. Coming down to “Old Colony days,” to 
“Plymouth, the land of the Pilgrims,” we have that 
beautiful love poem, “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish”; while the wrongs of the Acadians at a 
later period gave birth to the sweet, sad story of 
“Evangeline.” 

20. On the poet’s seventy-second birthday the 
school children of Cambridge presented him with a 
beautiful arm-chair, made from the wood of “the 
spreading chestnut tree’? commemorated in “The 
Village Blacksmith.” Inscribed around the seat 
are the following lines from the poem:— 


“And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor.” 


21. The twenty-fourth of March, 1882, ushered in 
for the noble poet the “dawn of another life.” The 
last words he ever wrote were these:— 


“Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere!” 


22. A quarter of a century has passed since the in- 
spired pen fell from his grasp, but still his sublime 
faith strengthens our hearts, and his sweet songs 
soothe our restless spirits. His words on Charles 
Sumner have found another fulfilment in  him- 
self:— 

23. “Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light, 


Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


“So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 

24. Frothingham says of Longfellow: “He was 
such a man that London workingmen thought it an 
honor to kiss his hand.” Another nation delighted 
to pay him homage by placing in its most cher- 
ished shrine his marble likeness. Thus are linked 
Mount Auburn and Westminster, America and 
England, in undying remembrance of this world- 
citizen, 


“The bard whose sweet songs, more than aught beside, 
Have bound two worlds together.” 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S IN “ THE WILDER- 
NESS.” —(I.) 


“In the Wilderness” is the title of a collection of 
eight sketches of adventure in the Adirondack 
woods (with one exception). The first six sketches 
were published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1878. 
Two more were added when the book was made up. 

These - sketches are written in the spirit of the 
genuine woods lover. All that he finds in the 
woods is dear to him, and this makes him quick 
and keen of eye and ear, sympathetic, and with a 
hearty enjoyment of whatever adventure the camp 
life brings. 

There are in these essays the fine detail that 
gives every pasture or forest its own character; and 
there is the sympathy that makes the love of the 
woods something that goes much deeper than ob- 
servation, that makes a man feel as he feels no- 
where else, and happy as he is happy nowhere else. 
One finds in the woods a life that is wholly inde- 


pendent of the life of human beings, yet 
that independence brings no sense of isolation 
to the one who loves it, but rather quickens 


a sense of friendship and a satisfaction of intimate 
love. There are many ways of explaining it, but 
the great art is to make the reader feel it. And 
this Charles Dudley Warner does. When he wrote 
these sketches, the literature of the woods was not 
the familiar theme that it is now. He was among 
the first to bring into literature the nature story in 
this new sense. Consequently his sketches do not 
take the responsibility of studies, but are simple 
narrations of experiences, in which the man writes 
for the enjoyment of others what he enjoyed him- 
self. 

In reading the essays note first this quality of 
sympathy which makes them lovely; the observa- 
tion of detail which makes them fine; and the hu- 
mor which enlivens and enlightens them, and which 
was one of the author’s especial characteristics. 

HOW I KILLED A BEAR, 


Apparently an impromptu adventure. Accord- 
ing to the narrative an accidental incident. Note 
the fact that it could not be wholly accidental: The 
conversation among the Adirondack visitors; the 
taking of a gun, and the particular gun that would 
mean sure death; - the fact that bears had appeared 
in that particular blackberry patch; the imagined 
story of adventure. Nevertheless note the fact that 
Mr. Warner probably regarded the possibility 
of méeting a bear, to say the least, remote; he left 
his gun propped against a tree and proceeded with- 
out caution to devote himself to filling his black- 
berry pail. 

Note the force of contrast to heighten the effect 
of the situation when the bear actually appears. 
The imagined adventure, purposely far-fetched, has 
reached a ridiculous climax when the bear suddenly 
appears and within a proximity close enough to be 
exciting. 


In the paragraph describing the appearance of the 
bear note the details of observation even in the mo- 
ment of excitement, the way the bear ate berries, 
the way in which he stopped and approached the 
man. And in the succeeding paragraphs, the way 
in which the bear fed, etc. Just here the author 
turns our interest from the story to his own feeling; 
the details are few and simple—the bear finishes 
the berries, follows the man, the man _ shoots, the 
bear is killed. But meanwhile we are carried 
through many phases of emotion—our fear for the 
man; the man’s terror of the bear; the sense of 
facing possible, almost probable death, and the co- 
incidences of the situation which make this partic- 
ular experience; the relief of the humorous accom- 
paniment to which the man sets his own point of 
view—and the effect of the suspense, conveying to 
us the suspense of the man while the bear was com- 
ing on, crashing through the thicket. There the 
narrative returns to the action; notice the swiftness 
of the summing up of details at this climax. 

In conclusion notice the assumed indifference of 
the man’s return after an adventure of the most ex- 
citing character. Notice the effect of relief which 
it brings and how it seems to put us into sympathy 
with the man’s own sense of relief. Finally, the 
vividness of the situation as the man returns. Con- 
trast this incredulity with the credulity about bears 
in the locality assumed at the beginning of the 
sketch, and find the human sense in it—the creating 
of great possibilities when apparently there are 
none, and the proneness to doubt when they really 
exist. Finally, note the pleasant satire of the clos- 
ing paragraphs. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


This sketch is a series of pictures. First, that of 
Upper Au Sable Lake; then the course of the fish- 
erman down the river, with the various changes of 
the course; the delightful day is shown in the bit of 
blue sky; the gorge; the twilight; and later, the 
dark forest. The simplicity of the adventure throws 
the descriptions into the foreground. 

Notice in the gathering of the thunder-storm the 
effect of sound, in description; also, the effect of 
sensation upon the imagination—the chill, the hun- 
ger, the fatigue, all have a distinct effect upon the 
man, and start in him a new train of imagination. 

The use of the effect of sensation in the present 
essay is not to appeal to the sympathies of the 
reader, but rather to describe the feeling of the man 
himself; and the interest in the sketch is rather in 
following the train of his sensations than in our 
own interest in them. This is because the descrip- 
tion deals much more with sensations, which are 
purely physical, than with 


emotions, which are 
mental. 


It is much easier to enter into the men- 
tal experiences of another than into the physical, 
although the latter may be much more poignant to 
the one who suffers them. The paragraph on the 
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solitude where there was no living creature, not 
even a trout, and the one on stolidity of Nature, 
however, are quite the opposite. Here it is his emo- 
tion which the man describes, and at this point we 
are closer to him than at any other in the essay. 

Another of the same order is the man’s annoyance 
at finding that the compass does not point as he 
thought it should. The effect of relief at the close 
is very sympathetic. 

The sketch is valuable as a study of description. 
The man keeps us for the most part to his own point 
of view, and his attempt is rather to rebuff than to 
eall forth our sympathies. When we have finished, 
we feel that it is his experience that we have read, 
not our own. 

The description is- very strong in its association 
with place. It creates a strong sympathy for the 
man’s association with the place, but not with our 
own. The humor running through seems to be 
rather the humor of reminiscence than the humor 
of the passing moment, though in some instances 
it is the other way. For instance, the fact that his 
compass was made near Greenwich, and yet might 
be wrong, probably did not occur to him at the time, 
but when he reviewed the situation in writing it up. 
On the other hand, the thought of what his friends 
would say to him was actually a coincidence of the 
occurrence. 


A FIGHT WITH A TROUT. 


This sketch is a description of a familiar sport. 
The rambling preamble gives the local color, intro- 
duces the characters; the bringing in of the guide 
emphasizes the situation, and gives the sense of com- 
panionship. The scene is drawn with less detail 
than formerly. The interest is held for that which 
we are to get at, rather than for what we are pass- 
ing through. The descriptions leading up to the 
event, with their details, all pertain to the main 
thought (this is a very important point to note in 
teaching description). 

When we come actually to the catching of the 
trout, the description is full of life, sharp and clear; 
in fact, colored up a little with imagination to 
heighten the effect. It is made especially strong by 
the transference of human emotions to the trout; 
that puts the struggle on the plane of a combat of 
wills, and interests us more. It is purely imagina- 
tive in this respect, but quite legitimate, and very 
effective. 

——-—_——— —-0- $-0-@ -0- @ e+ —_____—____— 


A WOMAN’S PEPPERMINT FARM. 


Some years ago a Miss Clark of Saline, Mich., 
was left upon her father’s death with an eighty- 
acre farm on her hands. She determined to run 
the farm herself, and made a careful study of the 
chemistry of soils. She came to believe that ske 
could make a success in raising peppermint. Four 
years ago she began setting out the plants, and now 
has twenty acres planted to the fragrant mint. She 
built a distillery last year, and secured about forty 
pounds of oil per acre, or about 800 pounds in all. 
As oil of peppermint is worth about $2.10 at the 
still, Miss Clark has made a good income from her 
crop. And she has eclipsed all her peppermint- 
growing neighbors by the novelty of her methods. 
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GREATEST ART TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The largest and most important meeting of art 
and manual training teachers in the United States. 
will be held in Cleveland the second week in 
May, 1907. 

The convention will be the first union meeting 
of the Eastern and Western Art and Manual Train- 
ing Associations. It will bring more than 1,000 
teachers of art and manual training to Cleveland 
for four days. The meetings will be addressed by 
some of the greatest art and manual training in- 
structors in the country, and the greatest collection 
of art and manual training work ever brought to- 
gether will be exhibited. 

Preparations for the meeting have been going 
on quietly through an executive committee here 
for several months. The peculiar situation of the 
Eastern and Western Associations necessitated 
that all arrangements be made before anything was 
made public. Miss Florence Ellis, president of 
the Western Association, recently received no- 
tice that these arrangements had been completed. 

The Eastern Association is divided into the Art 
Association and the Manual Training Association. 
These two will unite as a body, never done before, 
going as the Eastern Art and Manual Training’ 
Association, to meet with its Western confrere. 

The convention of next May goes to Cleveland 
at the request of W. H. Elson, superintendent of 
instruction. He attended the meeting of the 
Western Association in Chicago last spring, and, 
scarcely a day after he had been notified of his 
election to the Cleveland schools, suggested that 
the meeting be held there. The idea “caught on” 
strongly, the vote for Cleveland being unanimous. 

For years it has been the effort of both the East- 
ern and Western Associations to unite. Never has 
the suggestion met with any degree of cordiality. 
The Cleveland meeting means the fruition of all 
the hopes both associations have had. 

An executive committee composed of F. H. 
Haserot, president of the board of education; Miss 
Florence Ellis, supervisor of art and president of 
the Western Association; W. FE. super- 
visor of manual training; Starr Cadwallader, and 
Charles Orr, director of schools, has been ap- 
pointed. 


} 
Roberts. 
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TEACHING SPELLING. 
BY GEORGIA ALEXANDER, INDIANAPOLIS 


remarkable woman wish: 


When a certain 1 to 
teach the alphabet to each of her succeeding chil- 
dren, she dressed them in their Sunday clothes, and 
the task was accomplished. It 


is from such in- 
stincts of motherhood that we have always drawn 
our educational practice. Nevertheless, the prac- 
tice of the schoolroom is still far from being in ac- 
cord. We hammer at the child’s brain as though 
it were so much cold steel, in the belief that if we 
hammer hard enough and long enough, some im- 
must be made. Probably 


pression the most con- 


stant charge which the public makes against the 
schools is that the children are not taught to spell. 
It must be admitted that they do not spell so well 
One reason for this undoubtedly 
is that spelling is usually presented as a mere grind 


as they should. 
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on letters. We do this-despite the faet that the 
teaching of the order of certain letters so arranged 
that they become a word, the guardian of a thought, 
is a far easier task than the teaching of the unre- 
lated letters of the alphabet. To what purpose did 
a whole class write correctly the word error, when 
later they explained that “Indians have bows and 


errors”; that “Errors (Arabs) live in the desert”; 
and bade one “Be an error (terror, hero) in the 
fight”? In future when the members of this class 


shall have need to express the idea 
should we 


“error,” why 
expect e-r-r-o-r to come forth auto- 


matically to represent it? Suppose when the 
teacher had written the form “error’ upon the 


board she had elicited from the class in addition to 
“two rs and o-r” such sentences as: “Mary made 
an error in her addition yesterday,” and “Galileo 
was not in error when he declared that the earth 
moved,” would she not have helped ‘her pupils to 
make that association between the idea and _ its 
symbol which must exist before spelling can be of 
any use. Repetition and drill are necessary,— em- 
phatically so, but they should be preceded by intel- 
ligence and interest. Teachers would ofiten be as- 
tounded at the results obtained should they put 
their pupils to the test'of using in original sen- 


tences the words they spell so glibly. Not until 
each word in the column has been so used can a 
teacher be assured that the child has added it to 


his vocabulary.—A Spelling Book. 
———— + -0- 0-6-0 —___—__— 
WOMEN TO TNE FRONT IN SCIENCE. 


Two of the most famous scientific bodies in the world 
—the Royal Society of London and the University of 
Paris—have just, by a striking coincidence, bestowed 
remarkable honors upon two women for original and 
unaided discoveries in science. One of these women, 
to whom an audience of grave and learned professors 
assembled within the walls of the renowned Sorbonne, 
in Paris, has been listening with the attention and hu- 
mility of pupils in the presence of a recognized master, 
is Madame Curie, who is usually spoken of as the co- 
discoverer of radium. The fact is, however, that, while 
Madame Curie labored together with her late husband 
in unfolding the surprising properties of that substance 
whose strange behavior has required a relaying of the 
bases of physical science, she herself was the sole origi 
nal discoverer. It is in consequence of this fact that the 
Academy of Sciences has given her a professor’s chair, 
and that now she is a lecturer at the Sorbonne—an ac 
cepted authority at the fountain head of French science. 

The English woman who has just won a recognition. 
not less significant in the scientific world. is Mrs. W. FE. 
Ayrton, to whom the Royal Society has awarded a 
much-coveted medal for her original researches on the 
electric arc; and also for her studies of “sand riffles,”’ a 
subject that probably appeals very little to the imagina- 
tion of the average reader; but then science has _ its 
areana, wherein everything is very clear to the elect, 
and this is of them. Everybody, however, appreciates 
what it must mean, in these days, to throw new light 
upon the problems of electricity, and this Mrs. Ayrton 
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has done so successfully that British men of science 
bow to her words, and confess that she has clearly dis- 
taneced them. 

It is true that Mrs. Ayrton, like Madame Curie, has 
worked side by side with her husband, and there may 
be some obstinate upholders of the old doctrine of the 
supremacy of the masculine brain, who will be ungen- 
erous enough to put stress upon that fact, as if it were 
of particular importance. But they will fail to make 
their point, for the testimony is overwhelming that in 
both cases these women were absolutely original in 
their work and needed no helping hand. 

Two swallows do not make a summer, of course, and 
it is not to be expected that woman will suddenly take 
her stand beside man in the forefront of scientific ad- 
vance. Nobody would wish that she should. Man 1s 
quite content that she shall remain behind, amid more 
agreeable and pleasing surroundings. where she can en- 
joy the fruits of his discoveries. He has always been 
willing to work for her, and he is willing still. He is 
also quite ready to take any credit that may come from 
his work. But, as the action of the representative sci- 
entific bodies of France and England has just demon- 
strated, the man of science at least knows when he is 
beaten by his sisters, and is not averse to sitting at their 
feet when he is sure that they have something to teach 
him.—San Francisco Call. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AGES. 


The following figures from a Western city are 
interesting. It is a high school with 1,348 stu- 
dents. Three are twelve years; fifty-nine are 
thirteen; 182 are fourteen; 303 are fifteen; 317 
are sixteen; 213 are seventeen; 142 are eighteen; 
eighty-six are nineteen; fifty-three are twenty. 


tO Ore qe 
SHORT METHOD OF SQUARING NUMBERS. 


BY E. C. TEAGUE. 


1. To square a number whose unit figure is five. 
The two right-hand figures of the square will al- 
ways be 25; i. e., 5X5. 

Multiply the tens figure by the number next 
higher and annex twenty-five to the result. 

Example.—Find the square of 65:— 

65? = (6 x 7) = 4225. 

If we have a number of more than two figures, 
we may consider the left-hand figures as tens; e. g., 
125? = (12 «x 13) +25. 

2. To square a number whose unit figure is not 
In this case we may make use of case one. 

The square of any number is equal ta the square 
of the preceding number, plus twice that number 
plus one; or the square of any number is equal to 
the square of the succeeding number, minus twice 
that number minus one. 

Example 1.—-Find the square of 66 :— 

65? = 4225. 
(65 X 2)-+1= 131 
4225 + 131 = 4356 answer. 


THE TEACHER’S IMMORTALITY. 


There is no death to the faithful teacher who has passed something of personal spirit to children in 


the schools. 


be, in order to do good. Such a life never ends. 


The greatest immortality is that which is ready for any sacrifice, annihilation if need 
In geometric ratio it forever increases. 


Preston W. Search. 
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Example 2.—Find the square of 78:— 





{ 75? = 5625 
' (1% X2)+1= 151 
ir For 7% = See 
ij For %8 = 155 


ee 


6084 answer. 


Notice that in 151, 153, 155, the increase is two. 
This holds true of any number. , 

Example 3.-—Find the square of 79. We may 
here add 151, 153, 155, and 157, or use the second 
part of our principle; thus:— 
if 80? 6400 
4 (80 X 2)—1= 159 


6241 answer. 


Li The first principle I learned at school. The sec- 
i ond and the ‘combination of the two is original, I 
if think,—at least, I thought it out for myself. I 
| found these principles very useful in dealing with 
a quadratic equations. 





A COMPOSITION COURSE FOR THE NINTH 
GRADE.—(I.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 
a: Assigned Work. 


Fr 1. Theme:—The Journey from Home to 
lif School. 

d 2. Dictated Plan:—Time of Journey (day and 
season) ; mode of conveyance; scenery; ob- 
| jects of interest by the way; persons met; 

i scene at the journey’s end; impression pro- 
i duced by the journey. 

i Lesson I. 

ie 1. Class Work. 
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a. Dictate rules for Sentence Structure; 
agraphs; Indentions. 
b. Require pupils to expand to sentences of 
tventy words or more the following sen- 
tences:—Boys play ; The horse ran; The 
a aes sun set; The bell rang; The fire raged. 
[ie c. Read with pupils the first nine paragraphs 
t. of Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” and note the 
indentions. Notice that each paragraph is 
an amplification of one thought or “topic.” 
Require pupils to make a list of 
' “topics.” 
2. Assigned Work. 

a. Rewrite Theme I. in longer sentences and 

arrange in paragraphs. 
Lesson IT. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read with pupils Longfellow’s “Wreck of 
the Hesperus”; study the unfamiliar 
words; require pupils to put each stanza 
into such words as they would use were 
they stating the facts. (This ts called “par- 
aphrasing’’.) 

2. Assigned Work. 
a. Reproduce the story of “Wreck of the Hes- 
perus” from a dictated outline. 
Lesson ITT. 
1. Class Work. 
a. Study the effective use of words. Require 


Par- 


® 
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pupils to put into words the picture or idea 
formed in their minds by the expressions :— 
wintry sea; billows frothed like yeast; whts- 


tling sleet and snow; like a _ sheeted ghost ; 
trampling surf; whooping billows; fleecy 
waves. 


b. Require the pupils to put into words the 
pictures of stanzas 2, 3, 9, 13, 15, 20, 21. 

. Assigned Work. 

a. Read stanza 1 of Longfellow’s “Evangel- 
ine.” Make a list of the word pictures. of 
the stanza. 

Lesson IV. 

1. Class Work. 
a. Read with the class 
Frietchie.”’ 
b. Dictate to class the situation of which the 
poem is the outcome. 
c. Study the text of the poem. 
word pictures of the poem. 
2. Assigned Work. 
a. Reproduce the story of “Barbara Frietchie” 
from a dictated outline. 


~ 


Whittier’s “Barbara 


Study the 


Lesson V. 
1. Class Work. 
a. Dictate common rules governing the use 


of capitals and punctuation marks. 

b. Require pupils to write a stanza of any 
poem familiar to them for drill in the above 
subjects. 

b. Dictate the last lines of Hale’s “Man With- 
out a Country,” from “But in an hour when 
the doctor went in gently” to the end. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Rewrite papers on “Barbara  Frietchie,” 
paying especial attention to use of capitals 
and punctuation marks. 

Lesson VI. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read to class “How the Sea Became Salt.” 

b. Require pupils to prepare in class an out- 
line of the story for reproduction. 

2. Assigned Work. 
a. Reproduce “How the Sea Became Salt.” 
Lesson VII. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Dictate plain and simple definitions of the 
different classes of prose composition (i.e. 
Description, Narration, Reflection, Argu- 
ment, etc.). 

b. Read Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” Stave 
I. Designate the descriptive passages, 
stating whether each is a_ description of 
persons, places, scenery, or objects of in- 
terest. Designate also the narrative and 
reflective passages. 

c. Study from this text the method of para- 
graphing in direct conversation. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Write a description of the grounds around 

your school building, 
Lesson VIII. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read the above compositions in class and 
prepare a list of the different details enter 
ing into the description, 
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b. Read aloud Eugene Field’s “Little Boy 
Blue,” and require the class to write the 
simple statement of which the poem is an 
amplification. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Read the ‘rst two stanzas of Whittier’s 
“Snow-Bound,” and write answers to the 
following questions:—What was the season 
of the year? Enumerate the signs of the ap- 
proaching storm. Describe the chill in the 
air. How did the occupants of the farm 
know that the wind was east? Enumerate 
the nightly tasks of the farmer’s boys. How 
did the snowstorm begin? What was the most 
conspicuous object seen by the boys when they 
looked from their window at bed-time? 

b. Rewrite from memory the description of 
the storm. 

Lesson IX. 
1. Class Work. 

a. Read in class from Whittier’s “Snow- 
Bound” the description of the farm-yard, 
before and after the storm; the farm-house 
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kitchen; and the building of the fire. 

b. Require the pupils to change each passage 
into simple prose. 

2. Assigned Work. 

a. Require pupils to read and put into their 
own words any one of the following:—The 
description of Evangeline from Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” Part I., Canto 1, stanza 
2; of the Barefoot Boy from Whittier’s 
“Barefoot Boy,” stanza1; of Rip Van 
Winkle from Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” 
stanzas 3-10; of Ichabod Crane from Ir- 
ving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” para- 
graph beginning “Jn this by place of na- 
ture’ ... ; of the village blacksmith from 
Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith.” 

Lesson X. 
1. Class Work. 
a. Tell the story of “Rip Van Winkle.” 
b. Require pupils to reproduce story in class. 
2. Assigned Work. 

a. Study Figures of Speech. 

examples.) 


(Definitions and 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. : 


THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MUSIC AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM.—(L.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


Music, of all the subjects of the school curricu- 
lum, in its written form most truly represents that 
for which it stands. Through the use of musical 
notation, the real melody exactly as it was con- 
ceived by the composer can be made to live again, 
—over and over in unending repetition so long as 
there are instruments to play, or voices to sing. 
The orchestra can make the overture, the sym- 
phony, and the fugue real and actual. It is possi- 
ble to reproduce exactly the same combination of 
sounds, the same musical thoughts that the com- 
poser had when he set them down in characters 
of musical notation. And thus, too, the children’s 
voices can make realities out of the songs in the 
schoolroom. The compositions of those who in 
their fancy have lived and thought with childhood 
can be present again in their completeness and full- 
ness, just as they were conceived. 

The principle does not hold good to the same 
extent in any of the other branches of the school 


curriculum. It is not fully true in regard to liter- 
ature or painting or drawing. The writer de- 
scribes for us a battle scene—he cannot write 


characters through the medium of which the bat- 


tle itself will be reproduced. His thought is de- 
scriptive. It simply repeats impressions. But 
the reader cannot hear the roar of the cannon or 


cannot see the glitter of the guns or the men in 
battle array. 

The painter can only reproduce a picture of the 
scene. He cannot reproduce the scene itself, with 
the rustle of the leaves or the ripple of the brook 
or the surge of the sea waves. The scene cannot 
be made to live again. The sculptor can repro- 


duce the form and even the expression of the léy- 
ing thing, but no matter how life-like the, repro- 
duction may be, it is not the living thing, but 
merely a resemblance. Music alone can be made 
to live again in all its fullness and completeness, 
exactly as it lived in the mind of the composer. 
Music is not about something. It does not repre- 
sent something. It is something, and the chiarac- 
ters which stand for it call that something actually, 
completely, and fully into the mind of those who 
understand the characters in which musical ideas 
are written. 

Thus the life of music can be brought into di- 
rect contact with the life of the individual. We 
can live and feel and breathe the song as a part of 
our very selves. And so music becomes a tre- 
mendous influence as a basis of culture and train- 
ing in the schoolroom because all the members of 
the school can participate in the real heart and life 
of music from the very beginning. With the 
child of average musical ability under conditions 
that are reasonably favorable, there need be no 
such thing as imperfection in musical expression ; 
for, properly taught, the little child can sing a tune 
as correctly as an adult can sing it; and further- 
more, the tune can be so interpreted by him that 
it will mean even more to him as a medium of ex- 
pression than it means to the adult. 

The marching song can make a real soldier of 
the child in feeling and spirit ; the lullaby can make 
areal mother of the little girl as she swings a 
fanciful doll to sleep in her arms; while songs of 
action and play can be used for the purpose of real 
activity. This same feeling can come to the adult 
only in imagination, by approximating the atti- 
tude of the child towards his song. 

And here is another point in which music differs 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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INTER-MOUNTAIN EMPIRE. 


Since the dawn of the twentieth century the 
United States has gone forward industrially by 
leaps and bounds, such as no other nation ever wit- 
nessed, and such as even this nation never dreamed 
of. 

We have heard much of the fabulous ad- 
vance in the East, the South, the Lake re- 
gion, the Mississippi valley, and the Pacific 
coast. Also stray boomlets have been let 
loose by individual states in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, but this section of our country has 
positively suffered from lack of unity of effort and 
statement. There has been no little local jealousy 
with slurring remarks about one another. They 
have been in the adolescent stage, but now they are 
blossoming out into young manhood with the virility 
of projective energy. 

Colorado will evermore dominate the New West 
on the Eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. The 
New West is an empire in itself, but it has been 
content with the simple title of “New West,” and it 
is sufficient, but it will no longer include the West- 
ern slope of the Rockies, for a new giant has come 
out of the Farther West. 

“The Inter-mountain Empire” is not merely a 
new name, it is a new entity, with a genuine me- 
tropolis in Salt Lake City. Until now the business 
of this great region has been divided between San 
Francisco, Denver, and Salt Lake City. So long as 
this was true, centralization of interests was impos- 
sible. 

All at once, almost spontaneously, Idaho has blos- 
somed into a great state in horticulture, promising 


to lead the Union. The desert is literally beginning 
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to blossom into a notable laden orchard. At the 
same time Nevada is paved with gold. As with a 
magic wand that state, long afflicted with arrested 
development, is turned to gold, and, at the same 
time, Utah has become a national wonder in soil 
and mines; so that Salt Lake City is the centre of 
a vast area unparalleled in promise in any similar 
territory on earth. 

All this is merely suggestive of the future, while 
the lines of railroads, old and new, which make Salt 
Lake City the centre of a web of iron rails, forestall 
her inheritance of prosperity. Salt Lake City’s 
personality is already being determined for all time. 
The peculiar conditions which have dominated her 
since Joseph Smith drove the first stake in Zion will 
no longer isolate her, but will help to intensify her 
conventional reliability. She is the only city west 
of the Missouri valley that has never had a hood- 
lum period, a reckless age. The mob, the frontiers- 
man, or the mining gang has never held sway. 
There has never been any call for a vigilance com- 
mittee or for lynch law. Banks have never had the 
collapse fever. No boom has ever burst, no impor- 
tant reaction has ever depressed the city. The sig- 
nificance of this cannot be over-estimated, as it 
leaves Salt Lake City in a class by itself, with a 
personality as noteworthy as that of Grover Cleve- 
land, who could never be confused with any other 
personality of any other time or century. 

The Inter-mountain Empire will play a part in 
the world’s future as distinet as that which has been 
played by New England or the Pacific states. 

Stop “teaching geography in the patchwork style, 
grasp the great movements of the new century. 
Appreciate the personality of this great region. 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.—(VL) 


What is teacher arrested development? Why 
is it? 

This is entirely distinct from the phases of the 
subject thus far considered. This comes from a 
self-conscious satisfaction, from a dislike of disturb- 
ing well established conditions. 

There are two psychological or temperamental 
causes. First is the case of normal and training 
school graduates. In the nature of the case in these 
schools students: are often taught didactically, even 
dogmatically. Whether it is intended or not, the 
students often get the impression that there is 
something sacred in the revelation of method and 
desire, of interpretation of psychology and _ philos- 
ophy. The student under such circumstances has 
an impression that when he goes out he will take 
with him a quality of pedagogical wisdom that is 
as eternal as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
There is something beautiful and terrible in the pro- 
fessional faith of one of these students. It is more 
terrible than beautiful. 

In Massachusetts there are nine state normal 
schools. In no two of them is there the same wis- 
dom in the teaching of any of the common branches 
and yet the students in each go out with a gospel to 
which no further revelation will ever be added, and 
from which nothing will ever be subtracted. Nine 
gospels with the requisite number of epistolary cod- 
icils. This is vastly better than to attempt, as in 
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some states, to have an official gospel, with epistles, 
which each school shall teach. | 

This is intended as no criticism on the normal 
schools, but merely suggests how impracticable it is 
for students to go forth as disciples of a special 
school. Whoever does this is stricken with arrested 
development at the launching. I went through it 
both as a student and a teacher, and I now know 
fourscore state normal schools and unnumbered city 
training schools, and this motto should be provided 
by Andrew Carnegie, or some other man in search 
of a way to reduce his iricome:— 

Our Teaching Is Liable to be Out of Date by the 
Time You Use It. 

I know that this seems heartless, but it is neces- 
sary. 
Within a week of the time of the writing of these 
articles, a man said in a convention: “Know this: 
The principles of teaching have not changed since 
the days of the Master. Sap flows in trees as it 
always did. Water runs down hill, and it always 
will. The prism makes the same seven rays that 
it always has and as it always will.” Therefore, 
stand pat! 

That man needed no megaphone to announce 
that he had no development to be arrested. How 
dare I say this lest he should see it? Because that 
man has not read an educational sentence since he 
graduated without having some one give bonds that 
it was petrified truth. 

A man who should practice surgery extensively 
without having learned and without practicing the 
improvements of the past twenty years ought to be 
indicted for murder, and provably could be; and a 
man who teaches school precisely as he did in the 
nineteenth century should be indictable. 

This is one reason why teachers’ salaries cannot 
now be fixed on the basis of length of service. 

“There may be an undertow a-keepin’ of him 
down.” . 

The second reason will appear in our next. 





RURAL SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. 


There is a deal of talk about the rural school 
problems, and rightly so. Nearly every state su- 
perintendent in recent times has wrestled with 
them. Sabin in Iowa, Harvey in Wisconsin, and 
Fowler in Nebraska were attracting the attention 
of the country some years ago, but now all state 
superintendents are grappling with these problems 
from Stetson and Stone in northern New England 
to Ackerman in Oregon, but it has been left to 
county superintendents to invest genius in the solu- 
tion of these problems. They are closer to the con- 
ditions, and their solutions are more personal. 

I think it is safe to say that a thousand county 
superintendents have made important contributions 
to the educational activities of rural school prog- 
ress, but in most cases their work is too little known 
and their term of service is too brief for any ade- 
quate development. The brightest county superin- 
tendent cannot get any important reform under 
way in less than a term, nor can he get his teachers 
to applying it generally until near the close of his 
second term, and the moss-backs can probably elect 
a new man on the issue of undoing all the progres- 
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sive schemes that he has put in motion. In twenty 
years I have known personally hundreds of highly 
efficient county superintendents, and half of these 
I have seen defeated because of their efficiency, and 
this makes a man’s heart ache. It is one of the 
educational crimes of the day. 

There are three rural school leaders who have 
achieved really notable and important advanced ac- 
tivities in country schools, but their service to the 
cause depends largely upon the publicity given their 
ideas and ideals. These men are O. J. Kern, in 
Illinois, Cap Miller in Iowa, and George A. Gordon 
in California, and each has worked in his own way 
and has utilized little of the work of the other; a 
combination of the three, universally applied, 
would make the rural schools of the United States 
fully equal to the best city schools. 

Kern has shown how to perfect the conditions of 
work in rural schools. Gordon has shown how to 
do the most for the teachers, and Miller has discov- 
ered how to awaken and quicken the initiative in 
rural pupils. These are the three indispensable 
requistes in the perfection of rural school effort. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE TO THE FRONT. 


Under the law of 1899, which provided for rural 
supervision, New Hampshire has more than fifty 
towns in various districts with one half the amount 
paid by the state. The ten cities of the state have 
expert supervision of their own, four ‘paying $2,000 
or more in salaries. In 1855 Manchester had the 
first superintendent in the state. In 1869 Nashua 
elected a superintendent, in 1874 Concord, in 1881 
Dover, in 1885 Portsmouth, in 1889 Keene, in 1894 
Laconia and Rochester, and in 1897 Somersworth. 
Since 1899 sixty-three towns have fallen in line. 
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LATEST OF N. C. DOUGHERTY. 


For old acquaintance’ sake we have made no ref- 
erence to the inexplicable and deplorable state of 
affairs in Peoria, but recent developments have re- 
awakened interest in the situation, and show that 
either Mr. Dougherty or some skilful and interested 
friends are very much alive, that Mr. Dougherty 
covered some of his tracks more ingeniously than 
criminals have usually done, and that detective 
sleuths have had an unprecedented proposition for 
eighteen months, but that even here truth is likely 
to come out. 

Nearly three-quarters of a million was stolen. 

Of the $250,000 which he nominally turned back, 
less than $100,000 was realized from it, leaving a 
vast amount unaccounted for. Experts and detec- 
tives have been months tracing the intricacies of 
his transactions to discover where he could have 
made way with $600,000 in a few years. 

About two weeks ago the safe of the school board 
was dynamited and the tangible proof of forgery 
and other crimes was destroyed. Now it is claimed 
that nearly a quarter of a million dollars of assets 
had been discovered and that suits are to be brought 
for its recovery, and these destroyed papers were 
indispensable to the prosecution. It is claimed that 
this destruction of testimony had been planned for 
several weeks. 

Rumors among some of the educational friends of 
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Mr. Dougherty have been skilfully passed along the 
line to the effect that three of the five counts to 
which he confessed guilt had been “cleared up” 
and satisfactory explanations made, leaving only 
two unexplained items, so that a reasonably early 
pardon was hinted at. Presumably this dynamiting 
will end all talk of pardon. Some of his educa- 
tional friends have visited him in prison, and report 
him as in good spirits, treating it as mere careless- 
ness in keeping accounts. 
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EASTERN TEACHERS IN THE WEST. 


At the Idaho State Association in December 
circumstances led to the public inquiry as to places 
from which teachers came, and it appeared that 
fully one-third were from east of the Mississippi and 
a fourth from Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
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GORDY’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Superintendent W. F. Gordy of Springfield has 
shown conclusively that $750 will go no further to- 
day than would $600 ten years ago. The schoo! 
board backed him up to the full in an appeal for 
money with which to raise the salaries of teachers. 
A ten. per cent. rise would not cover over forty per 
cent. of actual need in order to keep the teachers 
where they were ten years ago. 


+0 0-0 Qe ee 
EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian minister of education has completed 
the plans of a project for universal education in 
Russia, involving an expenditure of $103,000,000 a 
year, half to be paid by the state and half locally 
by the zemstvos. This is late, but as Charles Read 
says, “Better late than never.” ‘The plan cannot, 
unfortunately, be fully realized for ten years, in con- 
sequence of the financial status of the empire and 
the want of capable teachers. Still it is a move, 
and a big move, in the right direction, because, as 
Horace Mann wrote, “Education is the ark of po- 
litical safety; outside this ark all is deluge.” All 
the history of Russia, and that of some other coun- 
tries, proves that statement to be true. Hqually 
true is Victor Hugo’s assertion that “T’o open the 
door of the schoolhouse is to close the door of the 
jail,” speaking broadly. 
+0 $-0-@-0-@-0- ——— 

ARE TEACHERS’ UNIONS CAUSE FOR ALARM? 


President W. H. Skemp of Cloquet, Minnesota, 
president of the associated schoo] boards of that 
state, says:— 

“Danger to public school education in Minnesota 
lies in the recent formation of a teachers’ union in 
Chicago and the announced plan to extend the oper- 
ations of the union to other states.” 

We are not at all certain that the teachers’ union 
is wise, since it is an experiment of a nature that 
will require much demonstration before any one 
ean know its value, but it has accomplished one 
great good, in that it has thoroughly frightened one 
member of a school board of the old autocratic or- 
der. Anything that can make such school board 
members believe that teachers have any individual 
and collective rights and any influence to protect 
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themselves in their rights is a great thing for the 
American school. The hopelessness and helpless- 
ness of teachers is the crying evil in the old-time 
school life. That one man cries out for a defen- 
sive trust against schoolma’ams is one of the 
healthiest symptoms of the day. A school board 
running for cover from fear of women teachers is a 
sight that must cause merriment in both places to 
which teachers and school board members have 
gone when they departed this life. 


——--4-0-@-0-¢-e-—___— 
THE SAGE TAX SCANDAL. 


Russell Sage paid taxes on only $2,000,000. He 
was a perpetual fraud on the tax-payers to the extent 
of fully half a million dollars a year. If men paid 
taxes honestly the schools could be run gloriously. 
They never can be adequately supported till rich 
men pay honest taxes. This year Mr. Sage’s estate 
pays taxes on $50,000,000 as against the time-hon- 
ored $2,000,000. He has literally died for his city. 

ee 6 ee 


The publication in the Journal of the lesson 
sheets of the correspondence course on the poetry 
of Walt Whitman will be discontinued. Critical ill- 
ness in the family of the instructor interferes with 
the regularity necessary for publication; but the 
sheets will be forwarded directly to the student as 
rapidly as needed by those who are taking the 
course. 





Newark is accused by the press of having mixed 
politics and the schools in the board of education. 
[t is to be hoped that this is not the case, since such 
a performance is out of date and wholly indecent. 


Minnesota high school men with practical unan- 
imity say that a town is dead if there are not high 
school football, baseball, and basket ball teams. 


The New York World publishes a list of four 
hundred—not precisely “the” four hundred— 
vastly rich great tax dodgers of New York city. 


Perhaps the Journal of Education is not happy 
over the universal salary raise! What think you 
who have watched its campaign for ten years? 


The new state of Oklahoma is to have no end of 
possibilities for good, beginning, as it does, with the 
experience of forty-five other states. 


Nothing less than twenty-five per cent. increase 
in salaries will keep pace with the increase in per- 
sonal expenditures in ten years. 


Lowell has raised grade teachers’ salaries from 
$50 to $100 each. This is a great triumph. 


No other President ever backed down as grace- 
fully as does Colonel Roosevelt. 


It is infinitely better for a child to be himself 


than to be like an adult. 


The wealth of the United States increased $10,- 
000,000 a day. 


“No politics in school affairs’ should be the uni- 
versal cry. 
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THE WEEK 


ANOTHER GREAT CALAMITY. 


For the fourth time within twelve months the 
world has witnessed one of those mighty convulsions 
of elemental forces which science is powerless to pre- 
dict or civilization to guard against. The eruption 
of Vesuvius, the earthquake and fire at San Fran- 
ciseo, the earthquake at Valparaiso, and the earth- 
quake and fire at Kingston, Jamaica, January 14, 
have followed upon each other with surprising swift- 
The Jamaican capital which has been so sud- 
denly overwhelmed was a city of about 50,000 pop- 


hess, 


ulation fronting a beautiful harbor. The people 
were mostly Negroes or of a mixed r For the 


most part, it was loosely built, and thev» were not 
many important blocks on its business streets nor 
many noticeable houses in its residential section. 
There were two hotels frequented by British and 
American tourists, one in the heart of the city, and 
the other two or three miles out. The breaking of 
the cable cut the island off from the outside world 
for a time, and the early reports of the extent of the 
disaster were meagre and conflicting. 


THE FIRST RELIEF. 


The first relief for the stricken city was carried 
by an American war fleet. Admiral Evans was at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, with the North Atlantie squad- 
ron. As soon as the news of the disaster was con- 
firmed, he despatched the swiftest vessel in his com- 
mand to Kingston with medical aid, followed by two 
battleships and two supply ships carrying food and 
medicines and other supplies. Other supply ships 
later. It was a pleasing manifestation 
of international good-will and of that spirit of hu- 
manity which recognizes no frontiers when suffering 
calls for relief. 


were sent 


AMERICAN AID REBUFFED. 


It is a thousand pities that relief which was so 
promptly and generously offered should have been 
rebuffed through the sensitiveness and ill-nature of 
the British governor of the island. Rear Admiral 
Davis, who was in command of the American ships, 
landed men to aid in cleaning up the streets, in 
earing for the injured in an improvised hospital, 
and in doing such police duty as they might fittingly 
do. But Governor Swettenham seems to have taken 
offence from the verv beginning, and after 
three days directed the admiral to recall his men 
The letter which the governor ad- 
dressed to the admiral was so incredibly petty and 
undignified that it eonstitutes his own sufficient 
condemnation: no man capable of writing such a 
letter is fit for such an office as the governor holds. 
sut the American shins withdrew: other supply 
ships which were on their wav were halted: and the 
work of raising relief funds in the United States, 
which had heen promptly undertaken, was instantly 
checked: and all because of a single choleric official. 


two or 


to the ships. 


THE PANAMA CANAT,. 


The second form of the proposals for the work of 
building the Panama canal proved more attractive 


than the first, as it was hoped that it might be, and 
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four responsible contractors bid upon it. The propo- 
sition was still of a most unusual form, for the 
contractors did not bid a lump sum for doing the 
work, but a certain percentage of the cost as esti- 
mated by an expert commission. Perhaps this un- 
usual basis accounts for the wide variation among 
the bids, which ranged all the way from 6.75 per 
cent. to 28 per cent. The conditions are unusual 
in other respects. The government not only fixes 
the general plans of the canal, but the details as to 
its execution, and it will provide all the material, 
engines, machinery, fuel, and supplies. Moreover, 
the government assumes full responsibility for the 
practicability of its plans of construction, and if 
these prove faulty, the government and not the con- 
tractors will bear the loss. A check is put upon 
what might be a natural tendency on the part of the 
contractors to prolong the work and exceed the es- 
timates, for if they do either, they are subject to 
penalty, while if they do the work at less than the 
estimated cost they are to have one-third of the 
amount saved, and they will be similarly rewarded 
for doing the work within less than the stipulated 
time. 
THE RELIEF OF TRAINMEN. 


Congress has come to the relief of trainmen who 
are worked so many continuous hours as to be un- 
equal to any sudden emergency which arises. The 
Senate has followed the example of the House at the 
last session by passing a bill which absolutely limits 
the consecutive hours which a railroad is permitted 
to work its trainmen to sixteen, and requires a period 
of ten hours off before work can he resumed. There 
was some obstructive talk in the Senate and some 
amendments were offered which were intended to 
weaken the bill, but when it came to a roll-call, the 
bill passed by a vote of seventy to one. The en- 
forcement of the new law is entrusted to the inter- 
state commerce commission and the courts, and a 
considerable penalty is provided for any railroad 
which either requires or permits an employee to 
work beyond the prescribed limit of time. The 
measure applies, necessarily, only to trains which are 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 

THE SENATE DEBATE. 

The Senate has gone on with the discussion of the 
Brownsville affair and the dismissal of the Negro 
battalion. The chief incident of the later days of 
the debate was a speech by Senator 
which he arraigned Senator Tillman with a force 

vehemence rarely heard in the Senate. When 
a man in Mr. Tillman’s position has avowed his 
participation in lynchings and his 


Spooner, in 
and 
readiness to 


share in them again, has flaunted his disregard for 
law, and has done his utmost to arouse race animos- 


ity, it is for his soul’s good that he should learn 
what law-abiding citizens think of him. Tt is per- 
’ <> ° . . 
haps because he is a past master of vituperation 
that he has so rarely found any one willing to talk 
to him plainly; but Senator Spooner performed this 
disagreeable duty, and he did it extremely well, at 


(Continued on page 108.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 97.) 


from all the other branches of the school curricu- 
lum, for this principle of exactness in expression 
does not prevail in language and the arts of paint- 
ing, drawing, etc. In every one of them _ there 
is a period of inexact perception, of crudeness of 
expression through which the child must pass. 
And this is a point in favor of music which should 
be fully utilized by teachers. In language during 
this period the child uses the wrong verb or the 
wrong tense, or the wrong noun or pronoun, and 
it is not wise ordinarily to correct these imperfect 
forms of expression for the reason that if the 
child’s attention is called too closely to the medium 
through which he expresses himself it will modify 
the freedom of expression, and will tend to make 
him artificial and unnatural in his thinking and his 
feeling. Later on the child learns to see that 
there is such a thing as_ correct form of speech: 
after a while he studies grammar and learns the 
rules and principles by which speech is governed. 

In the study of drawing, perfection in the child’s 
early expressions is not possible. All his efforts 
are imperfect and rudimental. Curved lines are 
not curved lines but crooked ones; the perspec- 
tive is out of proportion, correctness and exact- 
ness of form are sacrificed for the sake of free and 
natural expression; and so through the other 
studies of the school curriculum there is a time in 
which the child does not have complete mastery of 
the medium through which he expresses himself. 

What a wonderful advantage music has by rea- 
son of the qualities which have been referred to, 
over all the other branches of the school curricu- 
lum. How readily the children can gain a rich 
and full experience, how much this experience 
can be made to mean to the child. The great 
thoughts of the greatest composers can be made 
to live and live again in the schoolroom. Tn no 
other study can the early experiences of the chil- 
dren be so easily acquired, in no other study can 
these experiences be so comprehensive and purpose- 
ful. Anid then there is this further point, that in 
no other study can these “experiences be so defi- 
nitely utilized in studying the elements of the swh- 
ject later on. 

In other words, if the child has _ been 
given the proper kind of musical experience 
through a knowledge of a number of good 
songs, this experience can be utilized 


the basis of his education 
ments. 


as 
in musical ele- 
Let us observe how complete a basis such 


a musical experience is. The pupil will have noth- 
ing to unlearn, no imperfection of form of expres- 
sion to correct. When the experience in song sing- 
ing is sufficient and the mind is properly matured, 
he proceeds to study and to observe the elements 
composing the song; and all his study and all his 
observation is based upon these elements exactly as 
they are found in the songs themselves. 

In order that we may make clear this principle, 
which is the simplest, the greatest, and the most 
comprehensive principle in music education, let us 


illustrate it at length:— 
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Here is a class of children. They are in the 
first grade. The teacher has at her command a 
number of suitable songs, say forty simple, singa- 
ble, beamtiful songs. She teaches them to the 
children; the children learn them by rote—by ear; 
they sing them with freedom and enjoyment with. 
no thought that they have any other use than that 
of being sung and enjoyed. If the teacher has a 
correct voice and a good ear, the children are taught 
to sing every one of these songs so that they know 
the tune exactly as it is—all the tones will be cor- 
rectly sung, the phrasing will be properly observed, 
the rhythm of the different measures will be kept, 
the relative length of the different tones as indi- 
cated by their time values in the notes representing 
them will be regarded. And thus all the simpler 
problems of tune and of time are embodied in this 
song experience of the children. 

Up to the present time it is in the shape of rote 
knowledge, of ear knowledge, and the child is un- 
conscious of ‘these technical forms. In fact, the 
teacher has incorporated into her scheme of music 
education the principle that the child shall be kept 
unconscious of these technical forms and formulae 
of music, in order that his expression of mumsical 
ideas may be untrammeled and free. But there 
comes a time in the growth of the «hild when he 
must begin to observe, to study, and to learn these 
technical points. 

There are a thousand ways by which this can be 
accomplished, as many ways as there are teachers. 
One or two methods might be given for the purpose 
of illustration. For instance, if the children have 
been singing a simple scale run like the following as 
a part of a Song, it is only necessary for them to 
apply the scale names to the run and they have 
made a beginning in learning the scale. If the 
children have ‘been singing the quarter note to tone 
in contrast with the half note tone, they need only 
to have their attention called to ‘the fact that the 
tone at the end of each phrase is longer than any of 
the others and they have made a beginning in rec- 
ognizing the principle of the relative length of 
tones. In some such way as this every problem of 
interval or tone length or measure form can be 
brought to the child’s consciousness. The essen- 
tial educational principle being that all these points 
should first come to him as musical experiences an] 
that they shall afterwards he brought to his con- 
scious knowledge by comparing them with other 
technical forms, or by the application of technical 
names, ete. 

And thus we have in music, the greatest educa- 
tional factor of all; considered in its one phrase, 
it furnishes in the early experience of the child a 
basis which never changes, 





a basis that can be 
utilized in his education even from the very earliest 
lessons. Considered in its fundamental nature and 
characteristics it appeals to the child’s imagination 
and creative faculties in such a way as to give these 
faculties the fullest possible play. 


Music in a sense covers the whole range of 


human interest and human activity. It contains 
the essence of all the other subjects of the school- 
room curriculum—the exactness of mathematics, 


the completeness of language as a means of expres- 
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sion, the fullest opportunities for the imagination 
and feeling of the arts. It enters into every phase 
of life and yet it preserves its own spiritual quality 
always. It vitalizes and re-enforces every other 
branch of study and yet it cannot be studied or 
mastered in the spirit in which any of the other 
branches are studied and mastered. 


-@+-0-4> Qucte 
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NINE THINGS TO LEARN FROM AN APPLE. 

Answer as many of the following questions as 
you can. You can get the answers from an apple 
itself. We do not want you to ask anyone for the 
answers. 


1. How much of the apple is occupied by the 
core? 


9 
Ws 





How many parts or compartments are there 
in the core? 

3. How many seeds are there in each part? 

4. Which way do the seeds point? 

5. Are the seeds attached or joined to any part 
of the core? Explain. 

6. What do you see in the blossom end of the 
apple? 

7. What do you see in the opposite end? 

8. Is there any connection between the blossom 
end and the core? 

9. Find a wormy apple and see if you can make 
out where the worm left the apple. Perhaps you 
can make a drawing. To do this, cut the apple in 
two. Press the cut surface on a piece of paper. 
When the apple is removed, you can trace out the 
marks.—L. H. Bailey. 


PLAIN WORDS ON ARITHMETIC. 
BY GEORGE H WHITCHER, 
Berlin, N. H. 

That the topical arrangement of the conven- 
tional arithmetic is illogical is well known; it repre- 
sents no fact in racial development, and is not an 
outgrowth of any utilitarian notion, but is just a 
rambling growth from the old arithmetic of the 
early years of the last century. It resembles many 
pioneer houses that have grown to meet the needs 
of the hour, with here a room and there a room 
added with no unity of plan and with many incon- 
veniences and inconsistencies. 

The necessities of trade have seemed to make it 
desirable to cling to the old form, when its futility 
is evident. The spirit of arithmetic is indeed 
changed in all good modern text-books, but alas, 
the spirit is crushed and distorted by its forced occu- 
pancy of a tenement wholly unsuited to its needs. 
The modernized spirit of arithmetic is asked to put 
on wings and soar in a room so low posted that 
soaring gives place to crawling, and all because of 
tradition and the exigencies of trade. 

If arithmetic is a means and not an end, if it is 
one of the many agencies in developing mentality, 
then why harness it to a cart built a century ago, 
and ask it to draw its ill-assorted load of topics, the 
remnant, after many 
thrown overboard, 


once revered have been 
while several now countenanced 
are marked with the blue pencil of disapproval? 
The “vicious circle” never worked deadlier harm 
than in this matter. “Courses of Study” are formed 
to meet the seemingly unavoidable demands of the 
current text-books on arithmetic, and then the 
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makers of arithmetics tell us that arithmetics must 
recognize the “vested rights” of courses of study; 
that is,—courses of study recognize topical arrange- 
ments because’ text-books are planned that way; 
text-books are planned that way becatse courses of 
study are thus arranged. Take your choice— 
Rational Course in Arithmetic. 
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WHAT IS WRONG? 


These three items appeared in the papers one 
day :— 

“At Schenectady, N. Y., yesterday, students of 
Union College painted several cows green. They 
were President Raymond’s blooded Guernseys.” 

“Marion, O. Belated Hallowe’en celebraters 
stuffed crack and crevice in every room of the high 
schoolhouse with Limburger cheese, and be- 
smeared books of pupil and teacher alike with the 
odorous stuff. As a consequence all the classes, 
consisting of several hundred students, were dis- 
missed until janitors could cleanse and fumigate 
the big building.” 

“Berea, O. When the recitation hall of Bald- 
win University was opened this morning strange 
sounds were heard in the chapel on the third floor 
of the building. When the door was opened, a 
large, fat cow was discovered wandering about 
among the chapel fixtures. Chapel exercises were 
postponed while the students removed the animal. 
By a united effort the cow was blindfolded and 
backed down the two flights of stairs to the open 
air.” 

These pranks are not modern. Indeed, they 
have been more in proportion to the student body 
during the past five years than they were forty years 
ago, and yet there is something wrong when such 
outrages are considered smart. What is wrong? 


IN LONDON. 


school management committee 
grants permission to head teachers to-purchase 
material or small articles for use in lessons in 
botany, physiology, experimental science, and in 
object lessons. Teachers of drawing classes also 
are allowed to purchase 
drawing lessons. 
tion of 





In London the 


flowers, etc., for use in 
In order to encourage the cultiva- 
and plants in girls’ and infants’ 
schools, and in mixed schools under mistresses, the 
board is willing to allow an amount to the head 
teacher of any such school for the purchase of seeds, 
small flower-pots, hyacinth glasses, mould, etc. 
Where any teacher of a girls’, infants’, or mixed de- 
partment under a mistress desires to place boxes in 
the playground, a sum will be granted for the pur- 
pose of buying boxes, packing-cases, etc., which 
could be cut down tothe necessary size. It has 
been found that acorns, flax seeds, potatoes, as well 
as hyacinths, and many other flowers, are particu- 
larly suitable for growth under such conditions. 
Plants grown indoors, and in rooms warmed by 
pipes, should be grown in pots, or, in the case of 
bulbs, in glasses, so that they may from time to 
time be carried by the children out into the play- 
eround and exposed to rain and sunlight. Such 
plants can also be taken home by the children and 
cared for during holidays. 


flowers 
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Pennsylvania has 100 leading industries. 

There are forty-eight large pig-iron plants with a total 
product of 10,000,000 tons. 

There are 135 iron and steel plants with a total finished 
product of 22,000,000 tons. j 

There are thirteen tin-plate plants with an output of 
628,000,000 pounds. 

There are 119 anthracite companies (201 mines) with an 
output of 61,600,000 tons, selling at $143,000,000. 

There are 467 bitumen companies (1,160 mines) with an 
output of 11,000,000 tons, valued at $104,000,000. 

There are ninety coke companies (861 mines) with an 
output of 27,000,000 tons worth $36,000,000. 

There are 487 textile plants in Philadelphia with an 
output of $100,000,000. 

There are 710 other textile plants with a product of 
$400,000,000. 


———————#-  -0-@-0-¢ -e- —______—_— 
AMERICA. 


DR. VAN DYKE’S ADDITIONAL VERSES TO THE 
NATIONAL HYMN. 

In a recent number of “The Interior,” Professor Henry 
van Dyke, ’73, has an article giving the stanzas modified 
s0 to be more clearly national; that he proposed last 
spring as additions to the national hymn, America. 

“Our American hymn,” Dr. van Dyke says, “by Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith, formal and old-fashioned as it is in its 
cadence and imagery, is right in its outburst of natural 
affection :— 

“‘*T love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.’ 

“Who that has ever lived in New England can fail to 
remember and feel the charm of that landscape, with its 
gentle wildness, its cool, friendly woodlands, its bright 
little rivers, its white churches crowning the hilltops? 

“But we need also other stanzas to express the inex- 
haustible riches of the sublime and beautiful, the broad 
and varied natural enchantments of all America. Let 
us sing the familiar and well-loved verses which come 
from the East; but let us sing also of the North and the 
West and the South, the Great Lakes, the wide forests, 
the vast prairies, and the blooming savannahs:— 


“T love thine inland seas, 

Thy groves and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy rivers’ mighty sweep, 

Thy mystic canyons deep, 

Thy mountains wild and steep, 
All thy domains: 


“Thy silver Eastern strands, 

Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Fronting the West; 

Thy flowery Southland fair, 

Thy sweet and crystal air,— 

O land beyond compare, 
Thee I love best!’ 


——————--0-@ -0-@-0-@ -e- — - 


MARGARET DREHER. 

Will you tell me something of Margaret Dreher, to 
whom | see frequent references? O. H.C. 

Miss Margaret Dreher is a resident of Brooklyn, has 
large wealth, was born and bred in luxury, and spent her 
early life as such society women usually do, but for many 
years now she has devoted her time and energy to reliev- 
ing the necessities of the toiling masses in their home 
and workaday life. She is president of the Working 
Trade Union League of New York. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Henry W. Boyn- 
ton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 327 pp. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

A delightful commentary on the gifted men and 
women who have made our American literature what it 
is. Their measure is accurately taken. When compari- 
sons between them are made they are made judiciously. 
Credit is always given to work. One of the special 
charms of the book is that the senior author has had per- 
sonal acquaintance with many whose works he dis- 
cusses. Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and 
others were personally known. And yet this intimacy 
does not incline the author to eulogy beyond fair limits. 
It is a most readable book, with not a dull page in it: 
just such a book as one wishing to know our literary 
people will be delighted to read. 





GOOD HEALTH. Book One. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. The Gulick Hygiene Series. Edited by 
Luther Halsey Gulick, director of physical training in 
the public schools of New York. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 172 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, as director of physical 
training in the public schools of New York, has greater 
influence upon the health of American children in their 
development into manhood and womanhood than has 
any other public school man, and his success in this re- 
sponsible position has attracted greater interest to him 
than to any other physical director. He is a physician 
and an educator, so that a series of school physiologies 
prepared under his close supervision is most welcome. 
Book One, “Good Health,” meets the expectation of the 
school people admirably. ‘“‘The main object of physiolo- 
gical instruction should be to aid in the establishment 
of good hygienic habits,” says Dr. Gulick, and Mrs. Jew- 
ett has caught his inspiration, supplying for each year 
some distinctive and separate line of thought in hyg'enic 
directions. The other four books in the series will be 
upon “Emergencies,” “Town and City,” “Physiology.” 
and “Control.” 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. By Samuel FE. Spar- 
ling, Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 374 pp 
Price, $1.25 net. 

This work of Professor Sparling is a recent addition 
to the “Citizens’ Library.” edited. by Vrofessor Ely of 
Yale, and published by the Macmillans. This library is 
to familiarize the citizen with economics, politics, and 
sociology. The aim of this new volume is to discuss 
in an elementary way the most important phases of 
business organization. And this is done in a most lucid 
and able manner. So far as we know it is the first 
volume of its kind in its attempt to cover the entire 
ground of business activity. It would seem invaluable 
to any and all students contemplating a business ca- 
reer, and every business college cannot well afford to he 
without it. 


READING FOR TRAINING CLASSES. By Rose M. 
Libby of Clayton, N. Y., Training Class. Syracuse, 
N. Y¥.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 187 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This volume is especially intended for the use of ad- 
vanced pupils in reading. for teachers, teachers’ training 
classes, and those preparing for the New York regents’ 
examinations. But it may well be consulted by all 
others interested in awakening and cultivating the apti- 
tude for and art of reading. It is the work of an ex- 
pert in the theme of which she writes, for she is an in- 
structor in the training school of Clayton, N. Y. Hints 
on spelling and writing—and most helpful ones—are an 
additional feature. 


A SPELLING BOOK. By Georgia Alexander. 

Miss Alexander has made an exceedingly attractive 
spelling book. It is made in a practical manner by a 
supervisor who has studied the school situation on tic 
spelling problem carefully and exhaustively with 
a view to the solution thereof. Her appreciation cf the 
difficulties is definite, her theories are clear, and the va- 
riety of schemes for assisting all children who have dif- 
ficulty in spelling is exceptionally complete. The fol- 
lowing suggestion by the author will commend it-elf to 
teachers struggling with poor spellers. Make the _les- 
sons short, lively, and interesting. In the p:imary 
grades three or four advance words, and in the gram- 
mar grades five or six, are not only all that can be mas- 
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tered at one time, but are all that are necessary, for in 
the course of seven years the child will acquire, by this 
means alone, a vocabulary of over five thousand words. 
But the best feature of Miss Alexander’s work is the 
way in which she applies the “initiative” to the spelling 
lesson. “Teach pupils to select those words in the les- 
son that are especially hard to spell and put their effort 
on them.” This is worth much because it is strictly in 


~ + ng the new movement in all education, indeed in 
all life. 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. 
Edited by I. H. B. Spiers of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia. 16mo. Semi-flexible cloth. 
151 pp. List price. 30 cents 

LE MONDE OU L’ON S’ENNUIE. Edited by W. 
Raleigh Price,.East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
16mo. Semi-fiexible cloth. 189 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Fdited by Professor O. 
B. Super of Dickinson College. 16mo. Semi- 
flexible cloth. 201 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

FEVAI/’S LA FEE DES GREVES. Fdited by G. H. 
C. Hawtrey of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
16mo. Semi-flexible cloth. 292 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

Boston’ Ginn & Co. 

Four French texts to be added to those already pub- 
lished in the invaluable International Modern Language 
Series by the same gublishing house. The first is a 
rour-act comedy by Labiche and Martin, full of bright 
and vivacious conversations. Special attention is given 
by the editor to French exclamations. The second is 
also a comedy that tor nearly a quarter of a century has 
lield the boards in Paris and the leading European cities. 
Its language is so free from difficult constructions as to 


be specially serviceable for elementary classes. The 
third has 100 of La Fontaine’s best fables, to the text of 
which the editor adds a commentary on the sources and 
composition of the fables. It is of value for mature 
pupils in French. The fourth is a fine story of life in 
Normandy in the fifteenth century, an historical romance 
in which chivalry, knighthood, monasticism, and kindred 
themes are dealt with in a way most interesting to stu- 
dents who have gained some knowledge of French. Full 
vocabularies accompany each volume. 


SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. Compiled by Charles Hu- 
bert Farnsworth, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with accompaniments by Harvey Worthing- 
ten Lewis and B. D. Allen. New York: Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is intended to represent the united social 
life of the schools as well as to furnish supplementary 
music. It contains about 100 songs; the first half being 
national, folk, and college songs and the second half 
sacred songs. They are intended not only to establish 
standards of excellence, but also to become a source 
of pleasure after school days are over. ‘The individual 
preferences of the children were those largely consulted 
in making the selection. The arrangement of the tunes 
has been for effective singing of the melody, rather 
than part singing. This feature makes it simpler for 
use in mixed schools and is intended to make it more 
popular for general use. Most of the sacred songs are 
written with four parts. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY. By Professor 
William Hand Browne of Johns Hopkins and Pro- 
fessor S. S. Haldeman, LL. D., late of University of 
Pennsylvania. New York: University Publishing 
Company Cloth. 380 pp. Illustrated. Price, 45 
cents. 

A very handy and thoroughly reliable dictionary 
planned for school, home, and business use. The com- 
pilers have done excellent work in their selections. 
while the printer has greatly aided them by the clear 
typography, the vocabulary words being in a neat Clar- 
endon letter. In addition to the list of words with 
their meanings, there is a fine historical sketch of the 
English language, French and other foreign phrases, 
values of foreign coins, and several other addenda, 
altogether making an exceedingly valuable book for the 
purpose designed. 


THE CLOAK-ROOM THIEF AND OTHER STORIES 
ABOUT SCHOOLS. By C. W. Bardeen. Published 
by the author, Syracuse, New York. Cloth. 226 pp. 
These stories have appeared in Mr. Bardeen’s paper 

during the year 1906. It adds one more volume to the 

half dozen volumes of stories which Mr. Bardeen has 
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already published and follows his well-known style. 
The stories are of interest and hold one’s attention to 
the end, even though it may seem to occasional readers 
that some of the characters are somewhat over-drawn. 


HINTS AND HELPS FROM MANY SCHOOLROOMS. 
By Caroline §, Griffin. New York: A. 8 Barnes & 
Co. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

An outsider has little idea how complicated a bit of 
mechanism a schoolroom is until he meets such a yval- 
uable and illuminative book on the subject as this, 
These “Hints and Helps” are the fruit of the experience 
of fully 150 teachers, which the author has edited and 
appropriately classified. Many of the suggestions are 
brief, but are full of wisdom as to the best method for 
“running a school.” The author certainly merits the 
gratitude of the teaching profession for the task of 
compiling these numerous suggestions, and now making 
them accessible to all her fellow-instructors. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Principal Isaac 
N. Failor of Richmond Hill high school, New York 
city. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 418 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

An estimable presentation of a somewhat abstruse 
theme. The aim of the book is to make the subject 
teachable. Becoming brevity is sought. Definitions 
are decidedly clear, concise, and correct. Bxercises 
suggestive of original work by the student are num r- 
ous. Puzzles are scrupulously avoided, and exercises 
are chosen that have a distinct educational value. 
These are also carefully graded. No theorem is 
omitted that is necessary to meet the entrance require- 
ments of colleges and technical schools. 


RACINE’S LES PLAIDEURS. Edited and annotated 
by Assistant Professor C. H. Conrad Wright of 
Harvard. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 30 cents, 

HUGO'S QUATRE-VINGT-TRBIZE. By French 
Master C. Fontaine, LL. D., High School of Com- 
merce, New York. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, 55 cents, 

3oston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Racine’s work is a comedy that was first given in the 
seventeenth century, and met with instantaneous favor 
both from court and populace. This text is ably anno- 
tated. This work of Hugo is a novel written in the 
later years of his life, but is full of fire and strong char- 
acter delineation. An extended vocabulary is given as 
an aid to the text, as also the judicious notes. Intro- 
ductions accompany the text of both volumes. 
INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. By Pro- 

fessor Frederic W. Moorman of Leeds, England. 
Cloth. 78 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

PETITE PHONETIQUE COMPAREE. By Profes- 
sor Paul Passy, LL. D. Paper. 132 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Leipsie and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 

The first-named of these two works published in Ger- 
many is in English, and is a very able commentary on 
Shakespeare, especially of his “Julius Caesar,” “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and “Macbeth.” The “BHlizabethan 
Theatre” is ably treated. The second volume is in 
French, and is a careful comparison of the various lan- 
guages of Europe, or rather of western Europe. The 
author traces the formation of these different tongues, 
the groups into which they naturally fall, and _ their 
principal features. It is the work of a linguist. 


—o—_- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Animal Fables.”” By A ©. Stafford. Price, 30 cents. Néw 
York: American Bonk Company. 

“Twentieth Century Manual of Railway Station Service.’’ By F. L. 
Mever. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Introduction to Shakespeare.’’ By F. W. Moorman. Leipsic: 
B. G. Teubner. 

‘‘American History.”’ By J. A. Woodburn and T.F. Moran. New 
York: Longmans. Green & Co 

‘*Who’s Whointhe Lyceum.’ Edited by A.A. Wright. Philadel- 
phia: Pearson Rrothers 

“Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development ”’ By 
James Mark Baldwin. Price, $2.60.——‘“Life in Ancient Athens.” 
By T. G. Tucker. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

any. 

7 re Problems’ By James H. Baker, Price, $1.20. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘*A Short History of Ancient Times.’’ By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Price, $1 25 ——“A Sh rt History of Mediwval and Modern Times.”’ 
By Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*Melody in Speech.”’ By R. R. Raymond. Price, $1.50.—-—‘*Wer- 
ner’s Readings and Recitations” No 35.)—*Cats and Kittens.”’ 
Compiled by Mrs.F W. Pender. Price, 60 cents. New York: Wer- 
ner Publishing Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and ae mepeery te Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 5-6: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Jepart- 
ment of City and Borough Super- 
intendence, Harrisburg. 

February 26-27-28: Department o 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
— Association, Cleveland, 

0. 


July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Mrs. Mary E. Stuart, 
seventy years old, said to be the old- 
est school teacher in New England, 
died January 17. She taught school 
in Medway, Mass., and then came to 
Jamaica Plain, where she was ap- 
pointed as teacher in the old Central 
school, which is now the Agassiz 
school. She resigned last November. 

An interesting address was re- 
cently given at the Roger Wolcott 
school by Dr. Frank R. Rix, super- 
visor of music in the city of New 
York. Leonard B. Marshall, a well- 
known authority on this subject, is 
Supervisor of music at this school. 
Dr. Rix was accompanied by Mr. 
Richardson of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and expounded the methods of 
music instruction as given in the 
American music system. He an- 
swered many questions put to him 
by Mr. Marshall and other teachers 
present concerning the methods rep- 
resented in the so-called American 
system. 


CAMBRIDGE. Following closely 
on the resignation of Charles H. 
Morse, headmaster of the Rindge 
Manual Training school, comes that 
of Walter M. Smith, who as pupil 
and teacher has been identified with 
the school for nearly twenty years. 
Mr. Smith resigns from the Cam- 
bridge school to accept a better posi- 
tion in the high school at Stuyvesant, 
N. Y., where he will be the head of 
the department of woodturning and 
patternmaking. His duties there 
will begin February 1. Mr. Smith 
entered the Rindge school as a pu- 
pil in 1888; he was graduated in 
1891, and that year he became an in- 
structor in the machine shops. In 
the last sixteen years, besides spend- 
ing some time as a teacher in shop 
work, he has taught, also, history 
and mathematics in the academic 
department of the school, and in the 
joinery department, where he is at 
present. The Stuyvesant high school, 
to which Mr. Smith is going, is a large 
institution. and will presently occupy 
a new five-story school building, 
which, when completed in Septem- 
ber, will cover an acre of ground, 
It will be very adequately equipped, 
will contain fifty-three classrooms, 
and will accommodate 1,600 boys. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York Teachers’ Association has _ re- 
quested the board of directors to re- 
port on the advisability of buying a 
clubhouse for the association. 
BROOKLYN BOYS’ HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Notable in many ways among the 
educational centres of Greater New 
York is the Boys’ high school in the 
borough of Brooklyn. Its building, 
which was erected fifteen years ago 
at the corner of Putnam and Marcy 
avenues, is an architectural delight. 
And it is capacious enough to accom- 
modate the 1,300 boys who daily 
throng its halls. 

The school was fortunate in its 
founder, Principal A. G. McAllister, 
who remained with it long enough to 
impress upon it those high ideals of 
scholarship through which it has he- 
come renowned. When Mr. McAI- 
lister was drafted for service else- 
where, the school was again favored 
by the coming of Dr. John Mickle- 
borough, who—like young Lochin- 
var—came out of the West, as he is 
a graduate of Depauw University. 
For ten years now he has been at the 
head of things, and has maintained 
the high standards of his predeces- 
sor. 

And well may the principal and his 
staff be proud of the boys and their 
successes. In 1906 they won in 
competition eighteen of the twenty- 
three Cornell scholarships for King’s 
county, and three similar scholar- 
ships for New York county, four 
Columbian scholarships, and the al- 
umni scholarship for Greater New 
York, making a record on which the 
school might honestly congratulate 
itself. Besides this, in the city ex- 
aminations held last June, not one of 
the competing pupils of this school 
failed in intermediate Latin: while 
many of them reached the high mark 
of 100 per cent. in mathematics. 

The boys all seem united in their 
devotion to their school. And while 
there are many _ societies among 
them, there is an almost entire free- 
dom from cliques. True, there are 
six secret societies, even though the 
principal and some of his staff are 
not favorable to them on _ general 
principles. The boys have carried 
the day. however. as to their frater- 
nities, chiefly on the ground that they 
are carried on outside school hours. 

There is a flourishing athletic as- 
sociation. a lively dramatic organiza- 
tion which practices the histrionic 
art. and a society for declamation 
and debate which has several times 
lowered the colors of other segments 
of the Interscholastic Debating 
League. 

Music is decidedly popular’ with 
the school. There is a_ creditable 
lee elnh of thirty-five voices, a man- 
dolin club of twenty pieces. and an 
orchestra of twenty pieces also, 
which Professor Spaulding directs. 

An Electrical Club of fifty-six mem- 
bers holds high rank in the school. 
and a Natural History and a Chess 
Club. The school mavazine—a 
monthly—is named the “High School 
Recorder.” and is of high grade. 

The instructors number sixtv-two 
in all, and all men. Of the staff all 
but two are graduates of some col- 
lege, the two excentions. however, 
being graduates of the Massachusetts 
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Normal Art School. Of the sixty 
college graduates, twenty-three are 
from institutions in New England,— 
six from Harvard, six from Amherst, 
five from Dartmouth, two from Wil- 
liams, and one each from Brown, 
Colby, Trinity, and Boston Univer- 
sity. Columbia graduates lead the 
entire list with seven instructors, 
while Cornell and Syracuse are rep- 
resented by four each. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. There is great 
satisfaction in the city and in the 
state over the appointment of A. 
Duncan Yocum as the head of the 
department of education in the State 
University. His scholarly tastes 
and equipment and his successful ex- 
perience in the field of supervision 
enable him to be definitely helpful. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. A_ death blow 
to fraternities and sororities in the 
high schools of the city has been de- 
vised by a committee appointed for 
the purpose by the board of educa- 
tion. It is understood the commit- 
tee will advise that diplomas be 
withheld from all high school stu- 
dents belonging to “frats.”’ The stu- 
dents will be given a fair warning; 
a certain date will be set for the new 
order of things to go into effect, and 
if this measure is not strong enough, 
a member of the board stated, even 
stronger measures will be devised to 
stamp out these societies. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

The North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation elected officers as follows: 
Elementary section, president, Jesse 


‘Childs, Mayville; vice-president, Miss 


N. B. Johnstone, Grand Forks; sec- 
retary, Orla Barton, Valley City; high 
school section, president, Aaron Hey- 
ward, Cavalier; vice-president, F. E. 
Smith, Wahpeton; secretary, E. R. 
Edwards, Minto. 


WISCONSIN. 

The election of officers of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association resulted 
as follows: President, M. H. Jackson 
of Grand Rapids; first vice-president, 
Henry Leverenz of Sheboygan; sec- 
ond, W. F. Lusk of St. Croix Falls; 
third, Miss Rose Cheney of Mani- 
towoc; treasurer, G. W. Gehrand of 
Baraboo; member of the executive 
committee for three years, Dominic 
H. Schuler of Milwaukee. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The following officers of the South 
Dakeova Educational Association were 
elected for the ensuing year: Tresi- 
dent, W. L. Cochrane, superintendent 
of schools of Codington county; cor- 
responding secretary, J. F. Olander, 
Brookings; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Lillian Cooper, Springfield; treasurer, 
J. L. Swenson, Parker. J. C. Lind- 
sey of Gary was elected a member of 
the program committee for two 
years. Watertown was selected as 
the place for holding the next annual 
convention. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIVORNIA. 
FRESNO. State President Van 
Liew in his annual address before the 
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State Teachers’ Association Decem- 
ber 27 strongly condemned the  or- 
ganization of teachers upon trade 
union principles. “The idea,” he 
said, “of a federation or union of 
teachers on lines, principles, and 
methods similar to those which have 
been in vogue with labor unions is 
wrong and preposterous nonsense. 
It may be, in a measure it has al- 
ready been successful, but with 
neither glory nor honor.” Speaking of 
the low wages paid teachers, Presi- 
dent Van Liew said: “The greatest, 
though not the only menace, to the 
financial recognition of the teacher 
has always been the shoddy service 
of the cheap teacher. If adequate 
salaries have been tardy, it is largely 
because we have not yet quite been 
able to throw off the reproach of 
cheapness nor get rid of the fakirs 
among our number.” The annual 
election resulted in the choice of the 
following: President, Morris Elmer 
Dailey, president of the San Jose 
normal; first vice-president, Philip 
Prior of San Francisco; second vice- 


president, C. E. Keep of Oakland; 
treasurer, Fred T. Moore of Ala- 
meda; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 


gerald; assistant secretary, Robert A. 
Lee of San Jose; railroad secretary, 
Frank Bartell of San Francisco. The 
next convention will be held in Sac- 
ramento. 


NORTIIWESTERN STATES. 





WASHINGTON. 


WALLA WALLA. In the death 
of Dr. Myron Eells, son of Cushing 
Eells, first president of Whitman 
College, the Northwest loses one of 
its most historics'ly interesting men, 
but Whitman College will now have 
the rarest collection of books on the 
history of the Northwest ever made, 
and also a museum of Indian curios 
of almost equal value and rareness. 


The DeWitt Clinton High School. 


Among the numerous secondary 
schools of the land, the DeWitt Clin- 
ton high school of New York easily 
takes a commanding place. It is 
thoroughly modern, for it was 
founded in 1897. It is named after 
DeWitt Clinton, whose great work 
was the construction of the Erie 
eanal. After an itinerant life of 
nine full years it entered its new and 
splendid building in September last. 
The dedication of the completed 
structure and the handing over if its 
keys to the New York board of edu- 
eation dates from the December of 
the year just gone. 

The building, which is on Tenth 
avenue between 58th and 59th 
streets, follows largely the lines of 
the Flemish Renaissance. It is con- 
structed in the form of the familiar 
capital letter H, the designer believ- 


ing that such a form would give the | 


maximum of light and fresh air, with 
a minimum of occupied space. The 
auditorium is between the two wings, 
and is entered from the marble gate- 
way. It is a spacious hall, and is 
equipped with a fine organ. It is 
handsomely decorated in old ivory 
and gold, and has several fine mural 
paintings. 

There are in all 105. recitation 
rooms. two laboratories for physics, 
two for chemistry, and ten for biol- 
ogy: two lecture rooms, 4 music 
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room, a reception room, a library, a 
lunch room, and two gymnasiums, 
As to helpful and healthful surround- 
ings the school is_ splendidly 
equipped. 

And here in the midst of this fine 
suite of buildings Principal John 
T. Buchanan has his educational 
throne-room, and graciously as ably 
directs the movements of ninety in- 
structors and 1,500 pupils. He is the 
idol of the boys, who at the recent 
dedication carried him on° their 
strong shoulders and landed him on 
the banquet-table to make his ad- 
dress. 

The DeWitt Clinton is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan, as it must be in the 
midst of a population as varied as 
that of New York. At its Christmas 
celebration an Armenian, a Greek, a 
Russian, an Italian, a German, a 
Central-American, and a Cuban told 
of the customs of the holiday in 
their respective countries. The school 
is also thoroughly democratic, dis- 
tinctions of possession or station 
never being made. The sons of 
many wealthy men are in the school, 
but they fraternize cordially with the 
rest. The government of the school 
is largely in the hands of the student 
body, and the plan works admirably. 

Special care is exercised in the ad- 
mission of the pupils. A thorough 
physical examination precedes. en- 
trance, and if any defects are found, 
such as curvature of the spine, bow- 
legs, round shoulders, a gymnasium 
course is planned for them to rem- 
edy and remove these defects. The 
zymnasium work is imperative for 
all the boys. The period for that 
work cannot be changed for any 
other study period. If possible there 
must be a sound body to tabernacle 
a sound mind. 

3esides their book-work, much is 
made of music. There is a choral 
club of 250 members, and it is a treat 
to hear them sing “The Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” or some equally inspiring 
measure. A dramatic society gives 
such plays as “Richelieu,” ‘‘Hamlet,” 
or “The Rivals.” A debating society 
gives special attention to elocution, 
declamation, and forensics. There 
are two school papers—a monthly 
called “The Magpie,” and an annual 
named “The Clintonian.” 

There are several clubs and four 
fraternities. One of the most inter- 
esting of the clubs is the Biological 
Field Club. It has a membership 
running into the hundreds, and fre- 
quent visits are made to parks and 
forests, to the New Jersey meadows 
and streams, to the zoological collec- 
tion in Central park, and to the fa- 
mous aquarium. In _ these places 
their note-books are both verified, 
corrected, and enlarged. 

Overlooking the majestic Hudson, 
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this modern school with its splendid 
equipment stands with open doors 
inviting the boys of New York to an 
acquaintance with the rich past, and 
luring them to a cerviceable activity 
in the living present. 
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Educators Wanted. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL-TEACHERS 
IN BRAZIL. 


(Daily Consular and Trade Reports.) 


Consul-General G. E. Anderson 
writes from Rio de Janeiro that, ac- 
cording to the plans of the authori- 
ties immediately concerned, the state 
of Minas Geraes, Brazil, is to intro- 
duce American school-teachers and 
American school methods, and the 
change is to be made at once. The 
authority for this change rests with 
Dr. Carvalho Britto, minister of the 
interior for the state, and in respect 
thereto he says:— 

“You may state that we have re- 
solved to secure two professors of 
agriculture, two of manual training, 
and four normal teachers from the 
United States to begin work here in 
Bello Horizonte; that we have not 
yet decided as to the best means of 
securing these teachers, but as soon 
as we have decided we will inform 
you.” 

The four normal teachers are to be 
women. What this change means 
may be appreciated from the fact 
that the Brazilian authorities have 
been working upon educational lines 
more or less European with Brazil- 
jan adaptations ever since the mat- 
ter of education was taken up by the 
governments of the several states. 
These methods have not been found 
successful, and the change to Ameri- 
ean methods comes after careful in- 
vestigation and in obedience to the 
conviction that such a change is im- 
perative if Brazil is to make the 
progress in educational lines its 
statesmen believe it ought to make, 





Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson, 
Position Writing from the Beginning. 
Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
..+. . does notcontain a superfluous thing.”’ 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
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TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 














TWwWoWEWV stonRyY Books 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR {| 


| 
By Caro yn S. Batrey and CLara M. Lewis | 
| FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have || 
recently been published Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. | 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 {| 
— a } 
A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK | 
By Jane L. Hoxt | 
Miss Susan E. Blow says I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting collection of stories || 

for children between the ages of four and six, and | earnestly hope that A KINDERGARTEN 

STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity It merits 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 


Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 





Atlanta San Francisco 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, ete., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

‘ by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 
As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILEs c. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 101.) 





no sacrifice of his dignity but also 
with no mincing of his words. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE WITH 
CANADA. 


There are quite a number of im- 
portant questions at issue between 
ourselves and our Canadian neigh- 
bors, the settlement of which would 
go far to promote friendliness. 
Their adjustment was delayed be- 


cause Canada attached so much im- 
portance to the Alaskan boundary 
matter that she was not willing to 
take up any other issue until that 
had been disposed of. The manner 
in which it was disposed of was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory from the 
Canadian point of view, and left the 
Canadians with a feeling that their 
interests had been sacrificed to the 
desire of England to keep on good 
terms with the United States. There 
has been, therefore, even less incli- 
nation than before to settle thé other 
questions. The visit of Secretary 
Root to Canada, as the guest of Lord 
Grey, the governor-general of Can- 
ada, is regarded with no little inter- 
est, for this reason. It is explained 
that it is purely a social visit, but, 
coming as it does so soon after the 
departure of Sir Mortimer Durand, 
who has rather obstructed than pro- 
moted a settlement of these ques- 
tions, it is searcely possible to rezard 
it as wholly without significance. 


THE POPE AND THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 


If any uncertainty existed any- 
where as to the attitude of the Pope 
toward the new religious law in 
France, it has been removed by a 
vigorous encyclical, published upon 
the eve of the conference of French 
bishops convened to determine what 
eourse should be pursued. The 
Pope declares that the new law or- 
gzanizes anarchy, that its aim is to 
destroy the church and de-@hristian- 
ize France, and that it simply con- 
summates the pillage of the church. 
The encyclical demands from France 
for the church respect for her hier- 
arehy and the inviolability of her 


property and liberty, and admonishes 
French Catholics that the hour of 
sacrifice has struck. The encyclical 
was not unexpected, but its tone 
makes compromise of any sort seem- 
ingly impossible and increases pro- 
portionately the difficulties both of 
the government and the churches. 
If the Vatican had been less unbend- 
ing the French bishops would prob- 
ably have devised some working 
agreement. 


THE APPROACHING 
CONFERENCE. 


The peace conference at The 
Hague is now only three or four 
months distant, and there is already 
considerable speculation as_ to its 
outcome. The chief question under 
consideration is the practicability of 
arranging for any scheme for the 
limitation of armaments. The Brit- 
ish House of Commons has warmly 
approved this idea, and there is no 
doubt that the British government 
will give its influence in that direc- 
tion. The United States could be 
counted upon to second England in 
any practical movement of the sort. 
As to France and Germany, however, 
the case is different. The French 
premier recently declared that 
France felt it a necessity to be in a 
state of preparation for war, and no 
member of the French cabinet will 
advocate any weakening of either 
land or naval armament for fear of 
crippling France. In Germany, 
these declarations are regarded with 
a not unnatural distrust, and are 
openly quoted as a sufficient reason 
for regarding the limitation of arma- 
ments as a project outside of practi- 
eal statesmanship. As for Russia, 
she is just beginning the rebuilding 
of her navy. and the last budget pro- 
vides for the undertaking of twelve 
hattleships. Under these circum- 
stances the limitation of armaments 
by international agreement bids fair 
to continue an “iridescent dream.” 


PEACE 


_ 


Teacher (to new punpil—‘‘What’s 
vour name?” 


New Pupil—“T-t-ommy T-t-tinker.” 

Teacher—‘And do you stutter all 
the time. Tommy?’ 

New  Pupil—‘N-n-no m-ma’am; 
0-o-nly when I t-t-talk.”—Evychange 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The January-March Forum, a 
typical number of this high-class 
American quarterly review, is just 
out. In its regular departments are 
to be noted the comprehensive arti- 
cles on “American Politics,” by 
Henry Litchfield West; “Foreign Af- 
fairs,” by A. Maurice Low; ‘“Fi- 
nance,” by Alexander D. Noyes; ‘“The 
Educational Outlook,” by Ossian H. 
Lang; and “Applied Science,’ by 
Henry Harrison Suplee. Two liter- 
ary papers of authority and _ excel- 
lence are ‘“‘A Few Books on Shakes- 
peare,” by Professor W. P. ‘Trent, 
and “Some Recent Guides to Cul- 
ture,” by Professor William T. Brew- 
ster. Henry Tyrrell contributes a 
minute and careful review of the sea- 
son’s drama. “Inexpensive Reci- 
procity,” by Professor John Bates 
Clark, is a highly suggestive discus- 
sion of the tariff question by a well- 
known and able specialist. Another 
special article of striking interest is 
“The Rehabilitation of China and the 
American Interest in the Orient,” by 
Mohammad Barakatullah. 





> 

W. D. Cram, who has been busi- 
ness manager for D. Appleton & Co., 
has taken a_ similar position with 
Silver, Burdett & Co., with whom he 
was for several years. His duties 
are more comprehensive and respon- 
sible than have been those of any 
other man in this house. Mr. Cowles, 
who has had the direction of the 
agency force, has retired and _ the 
force has been otherwise readjusted. 


——_—_——__-¢ 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the _ best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris 
ing from teething or other causes, 
ind is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, December 27-29, 1906. 


Compared with the great Berkeley- 
San Francisco meeting of 1905, the 
Fresno enrollment of 1,045 members 
seemed small, but it was nevertheless 
an epoch-making meeting. The new 
constitution, which has been in proc- 
ess of formation during the past 
two years, was adopted without 
much opposition. The report of the 
committee on needed legislation 
along educational lines was able 
and comprehensive, and was adopted 
by a _ practically unanimous vote, 
Among the speakers and topics heard 
in the general sessions were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. John W. Cook of De- 
Kalb, Ill, “The New Profession,” Dr. 
Jacques W. Redway, “Trade Routes 
and Civilization’; Superintendent 
Cap E. Miller, Keokuk, lowa, “Ag- 
riculture in Public Schools’; Super- 
intendent E. C. Moore, Los Angeles 
city schools, “The Selection and Ten- 
ure of Office of Teachers in City 
School Systems”; President C. C., 
Van Liew, Chico, president’s address, 
“A Greater California Teachers’ As- 
sociation”; Miss Mabel E. Prentiss of 
the state library, Sacramento, 
“School Libraries’; Superintendent 
E. Morris Cox of Santa Rosa, “What 
Changes, if Any, Are Necessary to 
Make the Elementary School Curric- 
ulum in History More Favorable to 
the Child’s Development and at the 
Same Time Preparatory to the High 
School?” “Our Juvenile Court Sys- 
tem” was discussed by Judge Wilbur 
of Los Angeles, and by Judge Mur- 
asky and Miss Lucile Haves, of San 
Francisco. Some of the topics and 
speakers in the high school section 
were “Industrial and Commercial 
Education in the High School,” Dr. 
E. C. Moore and Principal J. H. 
Francis of Los Angeles; “The Modern 
High School,” Dr. J. W. Cook of Illi- 
nois: “High School Administration,” 
was ably discussed by John Drew of 
San Rafael; Principal A. C. Olney of 


Fresno, and Professor A. B. Ander- 
son of the San Francisco normal 


school. 
At the joint session of the elemen 
tary and high school sections the live- 


liest interest and discussion were 
aroused by the radical changes ad- 
vocated by D. R. Jones of the San 
Francisco normal school, and Prin 
cipal S. H. Cohn of Stockton, wh» 
recommended the elimination of 


many of the things now ineluded in 
elementary arithmetic. Among the 
branches upon which they would use 
the pruning knife are the following 
The metric system, stocks and honds 
longitude and time, literal quanti 
ties, compound numbers, the least 
common multiple. the greatest com 
mon divisor—and perhaps a_ few 
other things. 

In the annual 
president, Dr. Charles C. 
discussed the subject of 
federations, organized for 


address by the 
Van Liew 
teachers’ 
“revenue 
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Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 








only,” and characterized all such at- 
tempts as the rankest nonsense, or 
worse. 

Three members of the committee 
on school legislation, appointed by 
the general assembly of California, 
came to Fresno during the meeting 
to confer in regard to some of the 
needs of the schools. Secretary H. 
A. Mason of this committee said: 
“The committee will consider the 
proposition to furnish free text-books 
for the pupils of the grammar 
schools; the increase of teachers’ 
salaries; the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools, equipped to do work 
of high school grade; and the propo- 
‘sition to provide by law for the sys- 
tematic inspection of the rural 
schools—i. e. for the appointment of 
inspectors for this work.” These in- 
spectors would be practically assist- 
ants to the county superintendents— 
in counties where there is too much 
work for one superintendent to cover 
it satisfactorily. 

Dr. Morris Elmer Daily, president 
of the San Jose normal school, was 
elected president of the State Asso- 
sociation; first vice-president, Philip 
Prior of San Francisco; second vice- 
président, C. E. Keys of Oakland; 
secretary, Mrs. M. M. FitzGerald 
of San Francisco; assistant sec- 
retary, Robert <A. Lee of San 
Jose: treasurer, Fred T. Moore 
of Alameda; railroad secretary, 
Frank Bartell of San Francisco. 

\fter the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, which provides for the in- 


corporation of the State Teachers’ 
Association, a board of eight direc- 


tors was elected. These directors 
are C. L. MeLane, Fresno; E. B. 
Wright, Stockton; J. H. Francis, Los 
Angeles: Fred T. Moore, Alameda; 
J. W. McClymonds, Oakland; Dr. E. 
C. Moore, Los Angeles: Alexis F. 
Lange, Berkeley; C. C. Van Liew, 
Chico. Headquarters for the asso- 
ciation will be established in San 
Francisco, and a salaried secretary 
will attend to the routine business 
and interests of the organization. 

Los Angeles was chosen as 
next place of meeting. 

At the first meeting of the newly- 
elected board of directors under the 
new vonstitution Dr. Morris E. Daily 
of San Jose was chosen as president 
of the board. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Cen 
tral California gave its first banquet 
on Friday evening of association 
week. Among the prominent cuests 
from distant parts of the state were 


the 


President fenjamin Tde Wheeler 
and Professor Alexis F. Lange of 
the Tniversity of California: Presi- 
dent Morris FE. Dailey of San Jose: 
Dr. Frederick Burke of San Fran 
Cj ‘Dr. C. C. Van Liew of Chico; 
Professors Guido Marx and Henry 


Suzzalo of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity; E. Morris Cox of Santa Rosa; 
and Mark Keppel of Los Angeles. 


———~--- 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as complete as posei- 

ble the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities, Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 





The new general catalog of Yale 
University shows the number of 
members of the faculty to be 442, as 
compared with 416 last year. Aca- 
demic department students number 


1,351, an increase of twenty-nine, 
and Sheffield scientific school stu- 
dents, 895, an increase of ten. Stu- 


dents in all the nine departments of 
the university number 3,247, a gain 
of thirty-nine over last year, to which 
can be added 360 in the two summer 
schools and teachers’ courses. In 
the stuCent body there are men rep- 
resenting degrees in 197 colleges, 
Yale being represented by 280 gradu- 
ates, Harvard by ten, Acadia Univer- 
sity ten, and Beloit ten. The resi- 
dential statistics show by states that 
Connecticut has 1,107 students, New 
York 639, Massachusetts 184, Penn- 
sylvania 196, and Illinois 143. Nine- 
teen foreign countries are represented 
by eighty-eight students, of whom 
China has ten, Canada twenty-three, 
and Japan twenty-two. In cities, 
New Haven leads with 440 students, 
followed by New York with 244, Chi- 


cago with ninety, Hartford with 
eighty-two, and Brooklyn with sev- 
enty-six. A somewhat striking fea- 


ture of the catalog is the increasing 
number of Canadian students, who 
usually stand very high in scholar- 
ship. 


The register of Cornell University 
for the college year 1906-7 shows the 
total enrollment of regular students 
to be 3,442, while the additional en- 
rollments for the winter course in 
agriculture and the summer course 
add 890 to this number. The total 
number of teachers of all grades ig 
507: there are 213 names in the list 
of the graduate department, and the 
college of arts and sciences has 7385 
students. The Sibley college of 
mechanical engineering has 1,072 
students, being far the largest of the 
colleges which together make up the 
university. 

Announcement is made that the 
chair of chemistry at the University 
of Pennsylvania, now filled by Dr. 
Fdgar F. Smith, has been endowed 
in the sum of $100.000. The univer- 
sity authorities decline to make pub- 
lic the name of the giver. 
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212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 
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fgg tt NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 

women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A8s. For both sexes. 
eieen the Principal, A.G. 


BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues 
BOYDEN, A. M. 
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For both sexes. For catalogues address 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 


,8 Mass. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Satem, Mase. | 


the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 





“It isn’t good form to talk about 


money in society,” said the punctil- 
ious woman. 
“No,” answered Miss Cayenne; 


“but it isn’t customary to stop think- 
ing about it.’”—Washington Star. 











Ralph L. Baldwin, music teacher 


in the public schools of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is getting practical re- 
sults in musical education of which 
any community may justly be proud. 
Recently the pupils in the West Mid- 
dle district gave a Mendelssohn pro- 
gram in the assembly room of the 
school building. Parents and friends 
were present and greeted with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm the very credit- 
able efforts of the young performers. 
Appropriate remarks were made by 
Superintendent Veaver, Principal 
Twitchell, and Mr. Baldwin, from 
which it was gathered that the en- 
tertainment was not the result of 
outside tedious rehearsals, but that 
it was an accumulation of everyday 
results in the regular school work. 
The following program was given 
and shows the character and trend 
of Mr. Baldwin’s work:— 


A MENDELSSOHN PROGRAM. 


Singing—Hymn from “Elijah,” “Cast 
Thy Burden Upon the Lord.” 
Entire Chorus. 
Recitation—Biography of 
sohn. 


Mendels- 


Marjorie Segur. 
Recitation—“‘How ‘Songs without 
Words’ Came to be Written.” 
Harold Lathrop. 


Singing—“Mountain Peak” (“Con- 
solation.’’) 
Grade \V 
Singing—“Spring Song.” 
Grade VIII. 
Recitation—‘‘Mendelssohn’s First 
Visit to Scotland, and the 


‘Scotch Symphony.’ ”’ 
Francis Bronsin. 


Singing—“Going A-Nutting,”’ ar- 
ranged from the “Scotch Sym- 
phony.” 

Grade VI. 

Recitation—Description of the Ora- 
torio Form. 

Charles Beach. 

Singing—“‘Look Down on Us from 
Heaven,” arranged from “Eli- 
jah.” 

Entire Chorus. 

Recitation—Description of the Ora- 


toria “Elijah.” 
Grade VII. 


Recitation—Story of Racine’s 
“Athalie,” and interpretation of 
“The War March of the Priests.” 

Carolotta Allen. 

Singinge—“‘The Lord is Great,” 

ranged from “The War 
Grade IX. 


Singing—‘‘Nocturne,” arranged from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Grade VIII. 


Mr. Baldwin believ: 
pils are better able to 
music for occasionally 
performance of good 
tists. He therefore invites  profes- 
sional . musicians occasionally to 
give concerts to the pupils. Such a 
musicale was given not long ago at 
the Brown school. where the follow- 


ar- 
March.” 


ss that his pu- 
interpret good 

hearing the 
musie by ar- 


ing local artists presented a delight- 
ful program: Miss Agnes Chapour- 
ian Angell, soprano: Charles EB. Prior, 


Jr.. tenor; F. W. Sutherland, cornet- 
ist: Robert Prutting, pianist; Ralph 
L. Baldwin, pianist. 
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KEITH’S. 

It was rather a hard task to find 
a head-liner to succeed Houdini after 
his remarkable engagement at 
Keith’s, but the problem has appar- 
ently been solved by the engagement 
of Volta, the Electrical Wizard. 
Volta made his first appearances in 
this country in New York, a few 
weeks ago, and created a_ veritable 
sensation. He is ‘seemingly immune 
to electric currents, his act consisting 
in acting as a conductor for powerful 
currents, with which he performs 
many remarkable’ stunts. Another 
leading feature will be Ethel Levey 
(Mrs. George M. Cohan), who has oc- 
cupied considerable space in the pub- 


lic prints of late. She has a_ very | 
dainty, new specialty, made up of 
original dances and songs, written 
especially for her. Williams and 
Tucker, who are to play their latest 
sketch, “Skinny’s Return,”’; the Duf- 
fin-Redcay troupe, four great ath- 
letes in a remarkable casting act; | 
George Wilson, the favorite  black- | 


face comedian, of ““Waltz Me Again” 
fame; Juliette Pierrepont, an Eng- 
lish vocalist of great reputation; | 
Melville Ellis, with his unique “piano- 
logue”; William Inman and company 
in a character skit, and the Gartelle 
brothers, skatorial comedians, will be 


among the top-liners. The Craigs, 
musical artists; the Pelots, jugglers: 
the Wood brothers, Roman ring per- 


formers; Wise and Milton, in a novel 
specialty, “Old Songs Made New,” 
and the kinetograph will complete 
the bill. 


+ 

“May we have the pleasure of 
your company this evening, colonel?’ 
she asked. 


The colonel drew himself up 
haughtily and replied, with every | 
evidence of offended dignity: 


“Madam. I command a regiment.’”— 
Kansas City Independent. 
- a 


Whilst walking down a crowded ‘city 
street the other day, 

I heard a little urchin to a comrade 

turn and say:— 

iy, Chimmy, lemme 'tell youse I'd 

be happy as a clam | 

If I only was de feller dat me mud- 
der tinks I am. 


“Se 


“She t'iinks IT am a wonder, an’ she 

knows her little lad 

Could never mix wit’ nuttin’ dat was 
ugly, mean or bad. 

Oh, lots o’ times I sit an’ tink how 

*twould be, gee whiz! 

If a feller wuz de feller dat his mud- 
der tinks he is.” 


nice 
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During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 





| were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 


the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M,. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 
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introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °°: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on oF 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. ii 














Wha. O. Pratt, Manager. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU  'sitextows eX” 
28th year. 1,000teachers wanted. Superintendents, #1,500 to ®3,000; Princi- 


pals, 8600 to 81,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, ®400 to &800. 


We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 
with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions payiug $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season 

















Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa, 





| POS OOOG9SSS SHSSSONS CHOSSSOSS SSSSSOSHSOSSHSOSS SCSSOOSTES OO 


My friend, be yours a life of toil or 
undiluted joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from this 
smtuall, unlettered boy. 

Dont aim to be an earthly saint, 


with eves fixed on a star, 
Just try to be the fellow that your 
mother thinks you are, 


SCHOOL TEACHER WANTED: —Ener- 
getic man about thirty years of age to take edi 
torial position in a publishing house issuing 
miscellaneous books. Unusual opportunity. 
Box 1018. | 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE. 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you kre enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


Good salary. P.O 





We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St... . 


$ Winship 
Teachers’ 
5 Aaa} ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SL a ee i i tei te titi ieded iii tied 


* 


Boston, Mass. 


oad 


Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





January 24, 1907 



















LONGFELLOW 


1807 - CENTENARY - 1907 








LONGFELLOW 
A Sketch of his Life by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
Together with Longfellow’s Chief 
Autobiographical Poems 
Riverside Literature Series, W 


Paper, 15 cents ; 


0. 167 


inen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 





The year 1907 is the year cf the Longfellow Centenary; so 
this volume is now of peculiar interest and unique value. Prof. 
Norton’s Memoir is an adequate appreciation of Longfellow’s 
place in American letters. The poems selected are 32 in num- 
ber, and are truly representative. Chronologically they extend 
from ‘* The Battle of Lovell’s Pond ”’ to ** Morituri Salutamus,”’ 

The Riverside Literature Series includes 17 other volumes 
of Longfellow’s poems. These books are provided with intro- 
ductions, all necessary notes, and appropriate illustrations. 
Volumes in this Series of interest and value in any observation 
of the 100th birthday of Longfellow are No. A, with suggest- 
ions for a birthday program; No. B, with a portrait and 
biography; and No. 12, with Outlines and Topics for study. 














Riverside Literature Series 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO | 


























EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th ) 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) $400 to $575 





A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 





A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, si 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















